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COLLEGE STUDENTS AND HEALTH 


EDUCATION’ : 


May I begin my remarks with a quotation: “The 
breaking down of the health of the students, espe- 
cially in the spring of the year, which is exceedingly 
common, involving the necessity of leaving college in 
many instances and crippling the energies and de- 
stroying the prospects of not a few who remain, is in 
my opinion wholly unnecessary if proper measures 
could be taken to prevent it.” At least most of us 
know that this comment made by President Stearns 
in 1856 did not refer to spring fever—that seasonable 
disease which turns young people’s fancies and often 
interferes seriously with digestion and college grades. 
It was more likely inspired by the quaint but in- 
teresting book by Edward Hitcheock, “Dyspepsia 
Forestalled and Resisted.” 

The development of student-health services in this 
country since the excellent beginnings made at Am- 
herst College has been truly remarkable. Especially 


1 Presidential address delivered at the Third National 
Conference on Health in Colleges, New York, May 7-10, 
1947, 


By 


ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


is this true when one takes into consideration the 
difficulties which have had to be overcome, and which 
I do not need to enumerate. But, great as have been 
the achievements of the student-health units in our 
For 


example, it is most regrettable that a number of in- 


colleges, there is still room for improvement. 


stitutions, including some of the larger ones, have 
For 
this failure, college administrators and physicians 
The former clearly, in some 


not as yet developed departments in this field. 


must share the blame. 
instances, have lacked the courage to resist obstrue- 
tionist activities of doctors who are opposed to any- 
thing which resembles socialized medicine. At the 
same time, there are medical men in college communi- 
ties who may rightly be criticized for their unwilling- 
ness to subordinate their own interests to the greater 
good, or, at the very least, for their inability to see 
that generally speaking, student groups are after all 
an unimportant financial asset to the practitioner. 
There is need here for more missionary work, looking 
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toward the conversion of both college executives and 
doctors. 

But deplorable as is this situation, in another and 
more general way our schools have been derelict in 
meeting their responsibilities for the health of the 
young men and women who come to them for instrue- 
tion. I refer to the failure of the colleges to develop 
sound programs of health education. It is curious 
that the student-health service up to this time has been 
concerned almost exclusively with providing medical 
care in the restricted meaning of the term. Voluntarily 
or perforce they have neglected teaching and thereby 
provided the pound of cure, but not even a full ounce 
of prevention. One doctor has said: “We have failed 
to get for health education a seat even at the foot of 
the table of respectable subjects in the college ecur- 
riculum.” 

Many of us who have responsibility for the physical 
welfare of students agree that health is one of the 
cardinal principles of education. We note the great 
benefits that have come to men as the result of the ap- 
plication of science to the prevention of disease and 
the reduction of deaths, the prolongation of life, the 
increase of stature in young people, and the material 
savings to society. We can almost agree that such 
advantages cannot be equalled by the results of any 
other form of public endeavor. But, with all the in- 
formation before us, we still continue to ignore the im- 
portance of the individual personal approach to the 
subject of good health in the young and formative 
years. If technical, scientific, personal health educa- 
tion is important, then it is clearly the business of 
educational institutions to do something worth while 
about it. 

This conclusion is not new. In fact, a second ob- 
jective stated for the inauguration of the department 
of physical education and hygiene at Amherst College 
in 1859 has to do with the relating of education to 
health. Few will deny, however, that attention to 
student illness and to the correction of physical de- 
fects has continued to be stressed much more generally 
than has health instruction. In fact, it may be as- 
serted, with little danger of successful contradiction, 
that the colleges, like the grade schools, have lost 
many years of opportunity in the development of 
their health programs by neglecting health teaching, 
and the responsibility for this loss in time and op- 
portunity must be accepted in full by college adminis- 
trators and faculties. 

As of about ten years ago, approximately one third 
of our institutions were reported to require courses in 
hygiene. A few colleges have required such courses for 
many years. It is safe to say, héwever, that much of 
the instruction has not gained respect and support 
because it has not been given its proper place in the 
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curriculum. The consequences are obvious. Treat- 
ment of the subject has often been unscientific, un- 
important, and based upon empirical traditions oy 
has consisted merely of opinions of uninformed and 
overburdened instructors, and generations of our 
young people have left college as ignorant of their 
biological characteristics as when they entered. Prac- 
tically all that some students learn about guarding 
their health they glean from such advertisements as 
“Don’t let your vitamin pills get down to seven or 
you may find yourself in heaven.” 

I submit as a basic and enduring reality of life that 
knowledge of present, accepted, scientific facts is a 
determining factor in the protection and promotion of 
health and should be made a part of the equipment of 
every student. In other words, with all due appreci- 
ation of the value of clinical services, we should in- 
sist that equal attention be given by our health-service 
units, and the colleges and universities of which they 
are a part, to the teaching of health principles. 
We should put our students in the way of adding to 
their cultural and professional training the knowledge 
which will aid them to keep well both during their 
school life and beyond. 

It would not be fitting for a college president and 
layman to attempt to draft a curriculum in this field. 
At the same time, common sense would indicate that 
in general terms such a curriculum should inelude 
basic courses in personal and community health, family 
health and mental health, and special courses on the 
health problems of specific occupations for which stu- 
dents are preparing themselves. 

Inevitably, any attempt to add courses to the already 
overcrowded curricula of our colleges will meet with 
objections. The answer, however, is simple to give if 
not to apply. Since we cannot hope to give our stu- 
dents all of the knowledge they will need for the rest 
of their lives, relative values should be considered, and 
some of the less important offerings should be sacri- 
ficed for more adequate instruction in the art of keep- 
ing well. In the battle of the curriculum this is an 
important and long overdue engagement. 

One of the excuses given for the neglect of health 
education is the difficulty in obtaining adequate per- 
sonnel. As most college administrators and the di- 
rectors of student health services will testify, it is not 
easy to attract and retain well qualified physicians for 
the health programs as generally set up in our col- 
leges. The modest salaries, the routine, and the lack 
of opportunity for specialization and research, and, 
I would add, teaching do not offer inducement in these 
days to draw men and women from lucrative private 
practices. Nor, except possibly in small institutions, 


is the part-time service of physicians a satisfactory 
method of caring for student ills. In my opinion, the 
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problem of securing adequate professional personnel 
could be simplified by recognizing that in our health 
program we need more than clinical service from our 
doctors. Specifically, I believe if the opportunity to 
participate in a sound program of health instruction 
were added to the privilege of practice, there would 
be adequate reasons and inducements for doctors to 
recognize student-health work as an important area in 
clinical and preventive medicine and as a promising 
career. 

Several departments within the college structure 


I AM HAPPY TO BE A TEACHER 


WirHIN the past five years over 350,000 men and 
women have left the teaching profession. Some com- 
munities are without any full-time teachers, and the 
education of their youth has been entrusted to those 
who teach only as a side line. This exodus, which 
was already of serious proportions in 1945, has con- 
tinued at a more rapid rate, while prices were rising 
20 per cent and adding another economic burden to 
those already borne by this salaried group. 

The remuneration of teachers has been the subject 
of so many articles and editorials of late that it is 
common knowledge that most teachers’ pay is lower 
than the compensation of factory workers or police- 
men. This condition needs to be changed, but it is 
not responsible for the mass exodus from the profes- 
sion. The true teacher will not desert his profession, 
as he is bound to it by a love comparable to the 
love that binds husband and wife together for a life- 
time. He teaches with both heart and mind; he has 
a deep love for and understanding of his students 
and has a possession and enthusiasm for his subject 
comparable to love. 

Like every other teacher, I am caught in the im- 
passe of fixed wages and rising prices, and yet I am 
glad that I am a teacher. I have held other positions 
which pay more in money, but I have always been 
happy to return to the teaching profession. Like all 
true teachers, I am essentially a combination of 
scholar and missionary, and nothing satisfies my 
urge to help disseminate the truth as does the pro- 
fession of teaching. 

When I use the terms, missionary and truth, I am 
not talking about religion, for I am a teacher of the 
social sciences. My greatest satisfaction lies in work- 
ing with ideas and making truths known to others. 
Teaching is not only an irresistible urge from within, 
but it seems to me the only way one can help to make 
our nation and our world a better place in which to 
live. We say that we have a democracy, a govern- 
ment by the people, but unless the people are given 
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have opportunities and responsibilities for the health 
of students. Foremost among these are student-health 
services, departments concerned with health instruc- 
tion, and departments of physical education. Less 
directly but also importantly involved in this work 
are college agencies which promote sanitation of the 
environment and the student-guidance services. Only 
by a complete integration of these various units and 
only through their cordial co-operation can we hope 
to attain the maximum benefits in promoting health 
in our colleges. 


By 
HELEN POTTER 


SETON HILL COLLEGE, GREENSBURG, PA. 


a background in the social sciences which enables 
them to understand and evaluate social data and to 
find information, our national policy will be made 
by a dictator or oligarchy of leaders and our nation 
will no longer be a democracy. Unless we can remove 
through education the prejudices born of ignorance, 
we may suffer an acute attack of the same disease 
of racial superiority which has debilitated Germany. 

I admit that the pay in teaching is very low, but 
a teacher is able to live better on such an income than 
most workers could. The teacher has a disciplined 
mind, looks for the facts, and is able to make a small 
income go farther than one who spends money on the 
impulse of the moment and does not know how to 
evaluate quality. The teacher, as an educated in- 
dividual, knows how to exercise self-discipline and 
moderation, and this saves money. The teacher needs 
to spend less on commercial entertainment, because 
of resources within which recreate. Through the 
enjoyment of reading, a good book may give more 
pleasure than a picture show. In the everyday hap- 
penings of the classroom can be found drama which 
surpasses the finest New York production. The psychie 
income connected with the job makes it unnecessary 
for the teacher to spend money to escape from some- 
thing distasteful or boresome. 

In evaluating the pay of teachers, living costs are 
the only possible criteria, for the pay is entirely in- 
commensurate with either effort or productivity. 
Even if salaries were doubled, the pay would still be 
a ridiculously low compensation for the effort and 
productivity of a good teacher. A good teacher of 
thirty students may effect the same productivity that 
thirty private tutors would produce in the same time. 
Although the student in a class of thirty does not 
receive as much individual attention from the teacher 
as he would from the private tutor, I have found 
that students learn as readily in classes of thirty or 
fewer as in private classes. If a teacher receives 
$2.50 an hour for private tutoring, the potential worth 
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of the same teacher in a class of thirty is equal to 
30 times $2.50 or $75.00 an hour. 

It is equally ridiculous to evaluate a teacher’s pay 
in terms of effort expended. If effort were fully 
compensated, a teacher should be paid for two hours 
of teaching what a singer or violinist is paid for a 
concert. A Metropolitan Opera singer told me last 
summer that he used up as much energy giving a 
concert as a laborer does in eight hours of hard 
manual work. The effort of a teacher is comparable. 
In fact, a teacher’s job is more diffieult. He not only 
has to present his offering before a critical audience, 
but also has the responsibility of seeing that the 
audience pays attention and gains a mastery of the 
subject. If the teacher gives instruction through the 
discussion method, he might be more aptly compared 
to an orchestra conductor than a concert artist. It is 
his responsibility to see that all students have a chance 
to speak, that all viewpoints are expressed, and that 
the discussion is directed in such a way that a melody 
emerges which can be grasped by the student as a 
coherent and accurate statement of the subject. Fre- 
quently, as I have conducted such a class I have 
thought of it as a symphony rehearsal. Here on the 
front row is one student who wishes to be a soloist, 
and I must train him to play as a part of the en- 
semble, without crushing any of his intellectual curi- 
osity or enthusiasm. In the back row is a timid 
student who makes his contribution so soft that it 
cannot be heard. He too has to be brought into the 
ensemble. There is one in the middle row who plays 
off key, because his home environment has inculeated 
strong biases, and it is difficult for him to see the 
facts in their true proportions. Another is playing 
off key because he has not learned his part. I have 
to give him the desire to make an effective contribu- 
tion. Gradually, as we practice together week after 
week, the ensemble improves. It is the evidence of 
such improvement that gives a teacher the greatest 
satisfaction. 

Effort is expended outside the classroom in the 
same lavish manner that it is spent in the classroom. 
My father, a great teacher, once told me, when I was 
beginning my career, that my students would learn in 
the ratio of the square root of the time and effort I 
gave. My eleven years of teaching have convinced 
me that this is correct. No matter how thoroughly 
one knows the subject, if one goes to a class without 
making a careful preparation for that particular 
class, precious classroom time is wasted. Individual 
conferences, frequent essay tests, and written assign- 
ments that are carefully graded, greatly enhance the 
effectiveness of teaching, although they amount to 
hours and hours of work each week outside the elass- 
room. 















The true teacher does not think of his work in 
terms of an eight-hour day and begrudge the amount 
of time consumed in preparation and the grading of 
papers. <A teacher is essentially unselfish; this is 
the secret of his desire to share his ideas with others. 
In the act of sharing he gives of his time as well as 
his ideas. 

Like the clergy, who spend hours at the bedsides 
of the dying, the teacher is not a clock-puncher. The 
same realization of a vocation motivates teacher and 
clergy alike. The teacher is called to bring about 
social betterment. This does not apply to social- 
science teachers alone. All the humanities and the 
physical sciences, as well as the social sciences, help 
man to think and form independent judgments upon 
which the life of democracy depends. Every field of 
learning can be used to make man more humble and 
tolerant and to give him a vision of the good and the 
true. 

While the real teacher can never receive a compen- 
sation that is commensurate with his effort and pro- 
ductivity, it is regrettable that funds for education 
are so meager as to impair the efficiency of many 
teachers. The effectiveness of teaching tends to dimin- 
ish as the class exceeds twenty in some subjects and 
thirty-five in others. To insure good teaching, com- 
pensation should be sufficient to enable the teacher 
to support a family and maintain a decent standard 
of living, dress well, and have some money for self- 
improvement and travel. Teachers should not be so 
poorly paid that it-is necessary for them to teach in 
both night and day school and have no opportunity 
to refurnish their intellectual storehouse in the sum- 
mer. The number of nervous breakdowns among 
teachers, as a result of the aecelerated wartime pro- 
grams, is a warning to administrators to make it 
possible for teachers to have vacations. The effort 
expended in good teaching is so great that many 
physiques cannot stand the strain of twelve months 
of teaching year in and year out. 

Although there is a need for more adequate com- 
pensation for teachers, those in the teaching profes- 
sion should realize that they can never be fully paid 
in money, for teaching is an art which demands a giv- 
ing of self. Each teacher is molding character and 
putting something of himself into each of his students. 
Under-compensation is the lot of most great artists, 
but the love of their work and the inner urge to create 
forces them to go on. No work of art can be mea- 
sured by job-analysis techniques with time and motion 
study, for a work of art is the giving of self, and 
human personality is priceless. May the exodus from 
the teaching profession be done to a lack of realiza- 
tion on the part of younger teachers that teaching is 
an art? May this failure be due to the materialism 
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of the age which has caused many teachers to think 


of their work merely as a means of livelihood? Un- 
less the men and women who enter the teaching pro- 
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fession believe it is an art, there will be so few teach- 
ers, regardless of the compensation, that education 
cannot be the hope of democracy and world peace. 





AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 

Axsout twenty years ago, Dr. Ballard, discussing the 
changing curriculum in English schools, referred to 
the tendeney to discard everything in the curricular 
tradition and the later discovery that some valuable 
elements in that tradition had to be restored as the 
“Bessemer Process in Education.” Something of the 
same kind has been going on in American education. 
New methods and new content are advocated at the 
expense of sacrificing the old. The publicity given 
to the social studies has in reeent years aroused alarm 
about the status of American history in the curricu- 
lum. This alarm appeared to be justified by the 
notorious New York Times tests of historical knowl- 
edge and continued despite evidence produced by rele- 
vant organizations that the social studies had not dis- 
placed the study of history in the schools. The com- 
mittee, appointed by the American Historical Associa- 
tion, the Mississippi Historical Association, and the 
National Council for the Social Studies to survey the 
situation, found that the subject was not neglected but 
that it was in general poorly taught, a conclusion 
reached in surveys of a number of other subjects. 

Attention is too frequently misdirected by enthusi- 
astic alarmists from the most important issue in 
American education—the improvement of the quality 
of teaching. The public becomes aroused and legisla- 
tors hasten to mend the fences by enacting laws to 
make this or that subject compulsory. Certainly in 
the teaching of history the public has not been as 
well informed about the activities of professional or- 
ganization to improve the content and methods of 
teaching the subject. The National Council for the 
Social Studies has made important contributions to 
defining the place of history in the school curriculum. 
But the attention of the public has been diverted by 
inflammatory analyses and surveys of textbooks in 
the socia] studies, while the efforts of the council to 
improve the status of history teaching have been 
ignored. In 1942 the council published a statement, 
“The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory,” recom- 
mending a three-year sequence in history and con- 
temporary problems in the high schools and special 
attention to the world relations—economie, social, and 
political—of the United States. In a report, “The 
Social Studies Look beyond the War.” published two 
years later, the council strongly indorsed increased 


attention to the long story and to the traditions and 
ideals of democracy and the study of American his- 
tory in the setting of world history. The efforts of 
the council have been crowned by the recent publi- 
eation of its Seventeenth Yearbook, specifically de- 
voted to “The Study and Teaching of American His- 
tory.” It would be an achievement if this volume, 
edited by Richard E. Thursfield, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, were given the publicity that it de- 
serves to allay the alarm caused in the minds of the 
publie by the eritics of the social studies. “Stress 
is given,” in this scholarly work, “to the need for 
developing those understandings and skills vital to 
the building of loyal United States citizens.” In the 
words of the editor, “American history is a vital 
part if not the essential core of any program of 
preparation for intelligent American citizenship in 
this independent world.” Teachers and the public 
would profit from reading a volume to which articles 
have been contributed by many intellectual children 
and grandchildren of that eminent advocate of the 
teaching of history as history, Henry Johnson.— 
L ke. 


CRITIQUE OF UMT PROPOSALS 


THE National Council against Conscription has 
issued “An Analysis of the Report, of the President’s 
Advisory Commission on Universal Military Train- 
ing,” which should be of great interest to all con- 
cerned with the problems of a world order and with 
edueation. The “Analysis” was prepared by a group 
which ineluded the following: Francis L. Balch, chair- 
man, Edueation Policies Commission, NEA; Emily 
Greene Balch, economist and Nobel Prize Winner; 
George A. Buttrick, pastor, Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York; Josephus Daniels, for- 
merly Secretary of the Navy, editor, Raleigh News 
and Observer; the Reverend Allan P. Farrell, 8.J., 
acting editor, America; Robert Gordis, formerly 
president, Rabbinical Assembly of America; Ell- 
wood Haines, Bishop, Episcopal Church, Davenport 
(Iowa); Harry L. Harriman, past president, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; Rufus C. Harris, president, 
Tulane University; Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor, 
the University of Chicago; Ferdinand M. Isserman, 
former chairman, Justice and Peace Commission, Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis; Charles 8S. John- 
son, president, Fisk University; Edwin C. Johnson, 
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U. S. Senator from Colorado; Dorothy Maynor, con- 
cert singer; Ralph MeDonald, secretary, Department 
of Higher Education, NEA; the Reverend William J. 
Mellor, S.J., president, University of Detroit; Philip 
Morrison, Cornell University; James G. Patton, 
president, National Farmers Union; Paul E. Scherer, 
Union Theological Seminary (New York 27); and 
Harold Taylor, president, Sarah Lawrence College 
(Bronxville, N. Y.). The pamphlet is obtainable 
from the council, 1013 18th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton (D. C.), as an aid in securing further public 
discussion and as an expression of disagreement with 
the report of the President’s Commission. The 
“Analysis” contains suggestions of an alternative pro- 
gram and an appendix on the Swiss System of Muili- 
tary Training. 


THE WORLD ORGANIZATION OF THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION HOLDS FIRST 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


THE first delegate assembly of the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession (WOTP) was held 
in Glasgow (Scotland), August 7-13. The organiza- 
tion was formed, as the World Conference of the 
Teaching Profession, at Endicott (N. Y.) a year ago, 
as reported by Belmont Farley in ScHoou anv So- 
CIETY, September 14, 1946. The assembly approved 
the Constitution, originally drafted at Endicott and 
amended by a committee of the assembly, and adopted 
a program which ineluded the following major points: 
co-operation with UNESCO on educational relief and 
reconstruction; securing a co-operative agreement 
with UNESCO and consultative status with the Eeo- 
nomic and Social Council of UN; a conference of 
representatives of the WOTP in Mexico City to re- 
view the educational program before UNESCO; 
strong endorsement of and co-operation with the 
United Nations Appeal for Children; and the selec- 
tion for immediate study and report by February 1, 
1948, of the following topics—international language 
(Switzerland), interchange of pupils and teachers 
(Scotland), social studies and current affairs (United 
States), extension of literacy (China), and health edu- 
cation (England). The reports on the foregoing 
topics will be sent to the secretary-general, William 
G. Carr, associate secretary, NEA, by May 1 and 
distributed to all members by July 1. 

The following officers were elected: William F. 
Russell, dean, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
president; and F. L. Sack, Berne (Switzerland), vice- 
president. A proposed budget of $19,585.00 for the 
year ending December 31, 1948, was adopted to be 
“available only to the extent of increased income.” 
The headquarters of the WOTP will be at 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, for the ensuing 
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year, at the end of which the question will be re- 
viewed; a suboffice is to be established at 46—47 
Moray Place, Edinburgh (Scotland). 


A SPECIAL INSTITUTE FOR LABOR GROUPS 
AT THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 

A SECOND special institute for labor groups was 
conducted for 65 local officers of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union at the Pennsylvania 
State College, September 12-14. An earlier institute, 
held during the summer session, was attended by 371 
officers and members of the United Steel Workers, 
CIO. Addresses, based on the following topies: The 
Role of Unions in American Life, The Well-Informed 
Trade Unionist Is a Good American, Collective Bar- 
gaining, The Economies of the Garment Industry, The 
Role of Union Leadership in Shops and Mills, Prices 
and Your Standard of Living, The Union and the 
Community, The Labor Movement Overseas, Back- 
ground of Labor Legislation, and New Federal and 
State Labor Legislation, were given by five members 
of the college faculty, by James L. MeDevitt, presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, and by 
officials of the ILGWU. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE TO DISCUSS PREPARING 
FOR WORLD CITIZENSHIP 

THE theme of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene at its 38th annual meeting to be held in New 
York, November 12-13, will, according to an an- 
nouncement by George S. Stevenson, medical director, 
be “Preparing for World Citizenship” and the mental- 
hygiene issues involved. The theme is based on the 
statement in the constitution of UNESCO that “since 
wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed.” The same theme will be discussed at the 
International Congress on Mental Hygiene to be held 
in London in August, 1948. Problems of constructing 
the forces that mold minds in home, school, church, 
and job will be diseussed on the first day of the meet- 
ing. The program of the second day will open with 
an analysis of 2,000 letters written to the committee 
by people “in trouble” and in desperate need of psy- 
chiatric services. The International Bill of Rights in 
relation to mental hygiene will be examined, followed 
by a discussion of the mental-health potentialities of 
the World Federation for Mental Health, a voluntary 
agency, and the World Health Organization of UN, a 
public agency for international co-operation. 

The Lasker Award for the most significant contri- 
bution of the year to popular adult education, espe- 
cially in parent-child relationships, will be presented 
at the annual luncheon meeting, November 13, when 
an address will be given on the responsibilities of 
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citizens and state mental-hygiene organizations in 
terms of immediate issues to be faced. 


PRIZE CONTEST FOR ESSAYS TO INSPIRE 
PUPILS TO ENTER THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 

LAipLAW BrotHers, publishers, of Chicago, an- 
nounce their offer of prizes of $600 for the best papers 
submitted under the title, “How I, a Teacher, Can 
Inspire My Pupils to Enter the Teaching Profession.” 
The first prize is $300; the second $200; and the third 
$100. The prizes are offered in the belief that papers 
written by teachers will contain many worth-while 
suggestions and ideas that can easily be followed by 
other teachers. It is felt that a teacher devoted to 
the profession is most capable of drawing others into 
it by describing its characteristics, compensations, and 
human values. Only classroom teachers now in service 
in public and private elementary schools and junior 
and senior high schools of the United States and its 
territories are eligible for entry. The papers should 
be between 600 and 800 words in length and be sub- 
mitted not later than January 1, 1948. Prize winners 
will be announced April 1, 1948. Further information 
about the rules of the contest and conditions of the 
awards may be obtained from Laidlaw Brothers, 328 
South Jefferson St., Chicago 6. 


INSTITUTE OF BRAZILIAN STUDIES, 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY (Nashville 4, Tenn.) an- 
nounces the establishment of the Institute of Brazilian 
Studies this month. The institute will offer graduate 
instruction leading to the degrees of Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Philosophy, and an undergraduate pro- 
gram which ean be ineluded in the baccalaureate 
courses of study. The purposes of the institute are 
as follows: 

(1) to provide a center for research and publications 
concerning the social, economic, political, and cultural 
life of Brazil; (2) to prepare students on the graduate 
level for work in, or in relationship to, Brazil or other 
parts of Latin America; (3) to interest students on the 
undergraduate level in Latin America and to give them 
a general introduction to the problems and developments 
of the Latin American republics; (4) and to promote 
public knowledge and understanding of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries and especially of Brazil by publications, 
lectures, exchange of professors and students, and other 
means, 


The institute represents the organization and 
strengthening of a number of interests and activities 
relating to Latin America, not only in Vanderbilt 
University, but also the two contiguous institutions— 
George Peabody College for Teachers and Searritt 
College—with which close relationship will be main- 
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tained. The program of the institute is also related 
to programs dealing with Latin America in other uni- 
versities, especially the University of North Carolina, 
the University of Texas, and Tulane University, with 
which there will be continuing consultation, co-opera- 
tion, and mutual assistance. Further information 
may be obtained from T. Lynn Smith, director, whose 
appointment was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, 
September 13. 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG AS A “LIVING 
LABORATORY” 

CoLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG is gradually assuming a 
place as a “living laboratory” for the teaching of 
history. Children of every age have found new mean- 
ing to their studies of how this nation came about 
through seeing with their own eyes the places and 
scenes where history-making acts took place and many 
of the founders of the nation slept, ate, and carried 
on their everyday life. 

During the past academic year more than 16,000 
children groups from eastern and middle-western see- 
tions of the country wred the restored city that has 
become a “living laboratory” of early American his- 
tory in the eyes of educators. During the year 5,000 
children from 104 Virginia schools visited Williams- 
burg under special arrangements covering trained 
escorts, reduced rates, overnight lodging and meal 
provision, and the loan of books, pamphlets, and 
movies for classroom study in advance of the visit. 

Edueators are enthusiastic in their use and ap- 
proval of the restored city as an educational medium. 
They have found that children look upon it as a magic 
land where the past comes to life and where dates 
and facts of America’s beginnings are easily remem- 
bered when coupled with a mental picture of the life 
of America’s founders. 


THE FUTURE OF GIFTS TO COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


At a conference of college public-relations directors 
and members of the staff of Marts and Lundy, Inc., 
held in New York on August 20, A. C. Marts, presi- 
dent of the company, prophesied that “more money 
will be given to privately endowed American colleges 
this year of 1947 than in any previous year in our 
history.” Mr. Marts expressed disagreement with re- 
cent pronouncements of educators who have forecast 
a dwindling of larger gifts and bequests to colleges. 
Such forecasts he said, are not based upon facts or 
experience. Voluntary gifts to colleges in the six 
years since 1940 exceeded in volume the gifts of any 
six-year period since the first college was founded in 
America. If the present rate of philanthropy con- 
tinues, the 1940 decade will probably show the gifts 
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to colleges to be about 50 per cent higher than the 
record decade of 1920, when colleges received about 
one billion dollars in gifts and bequests, an amount 
which was two thirds of all the capital assets aceumu- 
lated by the colleges in 300 years up to that time. 
Mr. Marts explained the pessimistic prophesies in re- 
gard to large giving to colleges as probably due to 
the eagerness of many college administrators to in- 
crease the number and volume of annual gifts by 
alumni. He stressed the importance of a large num- 
ber of small gifts, but based the need for it on the 
greatly expanded program of higher education in the 
country, which will require greater support in the 
future from all elements of our citizens—those who 
can give large amounts and those who can give small 
amounts. 


DISABLED VETERANS PREPARING TO 
TEACH 


THE Veterans Administration announces that 10,654 
disabled, handicapped exservicemen and women are 
preparing to teach under the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act (Public Law 16). Of these 7,283, or two 
out of three, were taking courses in May leading to 
high-school teaching; 2,294 were studying for post- 
graduate degrees enabling them to teach in colleges 
and universities; 207 were training to become pri- 
mary-school teachers; and 870 were preparing to 
teach specialized courses in trade and industrial 
schools. The period of education and training under 
Public Law 16 depends upon the length of time 
needed to complete the course and to become em- 
ployable; except in special cases the maximum is four 
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years. All training under Public Law 16 will end 
nine years from July 25, 1947. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR THE UNITY OF 
SCIENCE 

THE Institute for the Unity of Science, an eduea- 
tional corporation to be located in Ithaca (N. Y.), 
was granted a provisional charter on July 31 by the 
New York State Board of Regents. The incorpora- 
tors include Rudolf Carnap and Charles W. Morris, 
the University of Chicago; Hans Reichenbach, Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles); Philipp Frank, 
Harvard University; and Milton R. Konvitz, Cornell 
University. The purposes of the institute are as 
follows: 

To encourage the integration of knowledge by scientific 
methods; to conduct research in the psychological and 
sociological backgrounds of science; to compile bibliogra- 
phies and publish abstracts and other forms of literature 
with respect to integration of scientific knowledge; to 
support the International Movement for the Unity of 
Science; and to serve as a center for the continuation 
of the publications of the . . . movement. 


The institute will continue and add to the proposed 
“International Encyclopedia of Unified Science” for 
which several monographs, under the general title, 
“Foundations of the Unity of Science,” have already 
been published by the University of Chicago Press. 
The late Otto Neurath, author of “Modern Man in 
the Making,” who developed the system of statistical 
symbols known as isotypes and who was head of the 
Isotype Institute at Oxford University, was the 
editor-in-chief of the encyclopedia and actively asso- 
ciated with the organization now given charter status. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
September 22: sustaining, 12. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Sister Mary ANNE LEONE, B.V.M., has been ap- 
pointed president, Clarke College (Dubuque, Iowa). 


JUDSON CLEMENTS WARD, JR., who was an instrue- 
tor in social science in Georgia Teachers College 
(Stateboro) prior to his induction into the Army 
(1942), has assumed his duties as president of the 
college, succeeding Marvin §. Pittman, president 
emeritus. Dr. Ward will be formally inaugurated, 
September 30. 


Harry MoreHovuseE GAGE, who was retired from the 
presidency of Lindenwood College (St. Charles, Mo.) 


in June, 1946, has been named “temporary” president, 
Doane College (Crete, Nebr.), to serve until a sue- 
cessor to the Reverend Bryant Drake ean be ap- 
pointed. Dr. Drake, whose appointment was reported 
in Scnoo, anp Socrety, August 15, 1942, resigned, 
June 6. 


W. Bay Irvine, dean of men, Marietta (Ohio) Col- 
lege, whose appointment as chairman of a committee 
to administer the college following the resignation of 
William A. Shimer was reported in ScHooL AnD So- 
ciety, August 16, now has the assistance of Merrill 
R. Patterson, professor of English, and E. L. Krause, 
professor of chemistry. 


Harry Lowrance Brown has been elected vice- 
chancellor of the University System of Georgia in 
charge of agricultural activities. 
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Unper date of September 13 the following an- 
nouncement of appointments at Missouri Valley Col- 
lege (Marshall) was sent to Schoo AnD Society by 
J. Ray Cable, president; assistant to the president, 
Dow Pinkston; dean of the college and professor of 
English, J. F. Doering; dean of women, Nelle Barn- 
hart; director of admissions, Stanley I. Hayden; di- 
rector of publicity, John R. Hall; professor of re- 
ligion ‘and philosophy, Jean H. Faurot; associate 
professors, Elizabeth Pound Campuzano (Spanish), 
Jane Major Allaman (physical education), Robert 
Fowlkes (economics and business administration), 
Louis Hansen (instrumental and choral music), and 
Lloyd Garrison (business administration and secre- 
tarial studies); assistant professors, Bruce Stewart 
(biology and geology), Byron Banta (American his- 
tory), and Ralph Vorhis (speech and dramatics) ; 
and instruetor in English, Easton Stuhr. 


E. DEALTON PartTRIDGE, former associate professor 
of education, New Jersey State Teachers College 
(Upper Montclair), who resigned in 1946 to accept 
a post as executive director, Visual Education Con- 
sultants, Ine., New York City, has returned as dean 
of instruction, sueceeding John Decatur Messick, 
whose appointment as president, East Carolina Teach- 
ers College (Greenville, N. C.), was reported in 
ScHoot AND Society, July 26. 


RicHARD MADDEN, director of elementary education, 
San Diego (Calif.) State College, has succeeded Jesse 
W. Ault, retired, as dean of professional education. 
William H. Lucio, principal of the campus elemen- 
tary school, has sueceeded Dr. Madden, and Joe A. 
Apple, associate professor of elementary education, 
Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), has in 
turn succeeded Dr. Lucio. 


WirH the appointment of Florence M. Lewis as 
dean of women, Pittsburgh Xenia Seminary, for the 
first time in the 154 years of its history, will offer 
women instruction in church leadership. In announe- 
ing the appointment and the decision of the Board 
of Directors, George A. Long, president of the semi- 
nary, stated: “For several years there has been a 
growing agitation among our ministers for a school 
which would offer adequate training to women wish- 
ing to prepare themselves for full-time Christian 
service, such as directors of Christian education, con- 
gregational visitors, church secretaries, and mission- 
ary work. The course meets this demand.” 


BarBaRA WELTON, resident counselor, Indiana Uni- 
versity, has assumed new duties as dean of women 
at the Utica branch of Syracuse (N. Y.) University. 
Miss Welton will also serve as instructor in English. 
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Unper date of September 11 an announcement of 
the following appointments at New London (Conn.) 
Junior College was sent to ScHoot anp Society by 
Tyrus Hillway, president: dean of instruction, Rob- 
ert S. Hopkins, Jr.; dean of women, Dorothy B. 
Stewart; director of the engineering program, Louis 
A. Lachman; librarian, Harriett F. Modemann; as- 
sistant librarian, Grace C. Bevan; and instructors, 
Doris L. Bacon (foreign languages), Leon Eugene 
Cash (social studies), Wynona A. Goddard (physical 
education for women), Ruth Ripley (mathematies), 
and Chappell Rose (engineering). 


Franz ALVAH FREDENBURGH, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the A. S. Beck Shoe Corporation, New York 
City, has been appointed dean of the faculty, Junior 
College of Commerce (New Haven, Conn.), to sue- 
ceed Nils G. Sahlin, resigned. 


THE following appointments have been announced 
by Finch Junior College (New York 21): Mrs. Anson 
Lowitz, dean; Frances Weld, dean of residence; Mrs. 
Stanley Doty, registrar; William Kendall Clarke and 
Anita De Mars, to the radio department; Thomas 
James Foye, to the department of English; and 
Gladys Witt Romanoff, to give a course in child wel- 
fare. Edward Larocque Tinker has been named chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, and Charles C. Til- 
linghast, principal, Horace Mann School for Boys 
(Fieldstone, New York City), secretary. 


S. L. Craw ey, former director of personnel, Colo- 
rado State College of Education (Greeley), has as- 
sumed new duties as associate dean of students, City 
College (New York). 


Howarp HuntineTon Buss, professor of English, 
Robert College (Istanbul, Turkey), has been named 
director, Damaseus (Syria) College, the youngest 
member college of the Near East College Association. 
Mr. Bliss, who assumes his new post late in Septem- 
ber, sueceeds Archie S. Crawford, who has served as 
acting director since the college was established in 
November, 1945, at the request of Chucri Kouatli, 
president of Syria. 


Lioyp GARRISON, associate professor of education 
and assistant director of the summer quarter, Uni- 
versity of Denver, has been named director. Other 
appointments recently announced include; assistant 
professor of psychology, Arthur Browne; and instrue- 
tors, Jack R. Finlay (geography), Catherine Ludy 
(basic communications), Benjamin Moya (modern 
languages—Russian), and Mildred Ditchik (physical 
edueation). 
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JOHN CRAWFORD, a member of the staff of New 
York University, has been appointed professor of 
psychology and director of guidance, Wagner Me- 
morial Lutheran College (Staten Island). 


Harry T. Fuitz, who recently returned to the 
United States from service for the Department of 
State in Europe and the Middle East, has been ap- 
pointed director of International House, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, to sueceed Charles A. Rovetta, who 
has been named dean of students in the university’s 
School of Business. 


Tue following appointments have been announced 
by Briarcliff Junior College (Briarcliff Manor, N. 
Y.): Elizabeth Desch, director of physical education ; 
Clifford Richter, director of the chorus and instructor 
in harmony, eurythmics, and musie history; Roger 
Garrison, instructor in English literature and creative 
writing; Ralph Bowen, to give two courses in history; 
and Bette Havill, part-time instructor in the depart- 
ment of art. 


DonaLp K. ANDERSON, director of public relations, 
University of California (Berkeley), will succeed H. 
C. Hunter, resigned, as director of public information 
and university relations, University of Washington 
(Seattle), October 1. 


WENDELL KELLOGG has been appointed director of 
publie relations, University of Bridgeport (Conn.), 
to “director publicity, advertising, publications, and 
the various phases of a broad program of public 
relations.” 


C. Ropert Pace AND JAMES W. Brown have as- 
sumed new duties in the Evaluation Center, Syracuse 
University. Dr. Pace, who for the past 12 years has 
directed research projects for the University of Min- 
nesota, is associate director in charge of research. in 
higher education and will conduct graduate courses in 
curriculum and research in higher education; Dr. 
Brown, General Education Board Fellow with the 
American Council on Edueation study of uses of 
motion pictures in publie schools, is associate director 
in charge of audio-visual services and will teach grad- 
uate courses in audio-visual aids in education. 


THe REVEREND GEORGE NOSTRAND, rector of the 
Church of St. Philip the Apostle, Cleveland, has been 
appointed chaplain and assistant professor of Biblical 
history and literature, Western Reserve University. 
While Mr. Nostrand has already opened his office as 
chaplain, he will not assume his teaching duties until 
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the next spring session. Dwight W. Miles has been 
named associate professor of psychology, and Daniel 
Levinson, assistant professor of psychology. 


Cuirrorp E. Scorr has been appointed professor of 
psychology and head of the department, the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. 


ALBERT B. BLUMENTHAL, former head of the de- 
partment of sociology, Santa Ana (Calif.) Junior 
College, has sueceeded Marvin R. Shafer as head of 
the department of sociology, College of Pugent Sound 
(Tacoma, Wash.). Dr. Shafer has accepted a post 
at Sacramento (Calif.) College. 


Maurice O. Boyp has sueceeded Lloyd F. Sunder- 
man as chairman of the department of music, State 
Teachers College (Oswego, N. Y.). Melvina Svece has 
been named assistant professor in the department of 
geography and science; and Cecil R. Hutcheroft, to 
the newly created professorship in the department 
of industrial arts. Dr. Sunderman’s appointment as 
director of the Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music 
(Indianapolis) was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, 
July 5. 


AMONG new appointees to the staff of Columbia 
University are the following: in the field of eco- 
nomics, George Joseph Stigler, of Brown University, 
professor; Karl Polanyi, visiting professor; and 
three, who held visiting status during the past year, 
to permanent posts, Albert Gailord Hart and Ragnar 
Nurske, professors, and Abram Bergson, associate 
professor. In the School of Library Science, five new 
members will assist in the intensive work on a new 
program of instruction to be adopted in 1948. Foster 
E. Mohrhardt will carry the present program in col- 
lege and university library service and teach one 
course customarily given by Lowell A. Martin, asso- 
ciate dean, who will build the new course in library 
administration; Winifred B. Linderman will give 
courses in bibliography and reference work, freeing 
Margaret Hutchins to develop the new program in 
reader services; Maurice F. Tauber has been released 
from his duties as assistant director of the university’s 
libraries to assume full-time teaching duties and to 
direct technical processes in the new curriculum; 
Helen R. Sattley will work with Hilda Grieder in 
shaping a new program of service to children and 
young people; and Geoffrey Bruun will prepare a 
detailed outline and bibliography for a new course, 
“Books in the Cultural Process.” 
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CHARLES FRANCIS YOUNG, superintendent of schools, 
East Pittsburgh (Pa.), has sueceeded Clarence R. 
Athearn, resigned, as professor of education, West 
Liberty (W. Va.) State College. 


GrorGE H. McKee AND Byron F. ARNOLD have as- 
sumed new duties at West Virginia Wesleyan College 
(Buckhannon) ; Dr. McKee as professor of Spanish, 
Dr. Arnold as associate professor of biology. 


THE REVEREND KELMER N. RoE has been named 
professor of Greek, Latin, and Christianity, Pacific 
Lutheran College (Parkland, Wash.). 


Victor ANDRADE, former Bolivian ambassador to 
Washington, has been appointed visiting lecturer, 
New School for Social Research (New York City), 
and will lecture in the department of sociology in the 
Graduate School. 


HsIANG-LAN DJANG, dean of students, Ginling Col- 
lege (Nanking, China), has arrived in the United 
States and will serve as visiting professor at Mary 
Baldwin College (Staunton, Va.). During the aca- 
demie year she will give courses in Oriental history 
and Chinese civilization. 


THE REVEREND RONALD V. WELLS, who was named 
minister of the First Baptist Church, Ames, in June, 
will serve as visiting lecturer in religious education, 
Iowa State College, during the fall quarter. 


AmonG changes in staff announced recently by the 
University of Pittsburgh are the following: in the 
School of Social Work, Alice Clendening has been 
named associate professor of social case work; Martha 
Wood Hosch, assistant professor of social case work; 
and Violet E. Tennant, instructor in social group 
work. In the College, promotions include: to research 
professorships, William C. Price (biology), Klaus 
Hofman (chemistry), and Max A. Lauffer (physics) ; 
professorships, Ralph H. Ware (English), Zoe A. 
Thralls (geography), Oliver W. Elsbree (history), 
William R. Grove (psychology), and D. B. Rogers 
(sociology); to a research associate professorship, 
Richard H. MeCoy (chemistry); to associate pro- 
fessorships, Henry C. Fisher (English), C. E. Prouty 
(geology), John C. Knipp and John O. Blumberg 
(history), and Roger W. Russell (psychology); to 
assistant professorships, Urban J. Linehan (geogra- 
phy), Benjamin H. Mount, Jr., and John Christiano 
(history), Joseph A. Mastronie (modern languages), 
W. C. Kelly (physies), William G. Willis (political 
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science), Erma T. Wheeler and Lawrence Stolurow 
(psychology), Ralph E. Jenson and A. David Lazovik 
(psychological services), and John Howard Rowland 
(sociology); and to instructorships, J. M. Cribbins 
(biology), Zeva Haible, Dorothy O’Connor, Lois C. 
Schuette, Constance B. Field, Richard C. Snyder, and 
Denton Beal (English), Robert E. Gettig (history), 
and J. Fred Lissfelt and Harry C. Goldby (modern 
languages). 


JoHN R. Scuuitz, ALAN HOoLSKE, AND Raovuu 
ANDRE PELMONT have taken up new duties in Brown 
University; Dr. Schultz as associate professor of 
geology; Dr. Holske, associate professor of German; 
and M. Pelmont, assistant professor of French. 


Tue following appointments were announced re- 
cently by Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, 
Mass.) : associate professor of geography, Minnie E. 
Lemaire; assistant professors, Janet W. Kingsbury 
(zoology), Joseph E. Ledden (philosophy), Richard 
H. Merriam (geology), and Horace H. Corbin (psy- 
chology in the psychophysical research unit) ; instruc- 
tors, Francoise Gourier (French), Elizabeth P. Clark 
(economies), Naomi M. Hawkins (zoology), Charlotte 
L. Harriman and Mrs. Felix Morrison (chemistry), 
Cornelia Dorgan, Joan E. Hirsh, and Jean Sudrann 
(English), Eva Schreier (mathematies), Nancy Lane 
(physies), Marie T. Bohrn (geology), Ruth A. Ketler 
(physical education), and Barbara Hubbard (library 
readers’ service); and visiting professors, Otto F. 
Kraushaar, president-elect, Goucher College, philoso- 
phy (first semester) ; Beatrice Reynolds and Laurence 
B. Packard, history (academic year), and Vincent M. 
Seramuzza, history (second semester). 


To aid in keeping a desirable ratio of faculty to 
students in face of the growing enrollment at Ohio 
Wesleyan University (Delaware), the following have 
been added to the staff: associate professors, Hubert 
Bonner (sociology and psychology) and Allan C., 
Ingraham (education, assistant to the dean) ; assistant 
professors, Herbert Hackett (journalism), Broderick 
H. Johnson (journalism, acting director of publicity), 
Edward Baraty (German and French), Clifford O. 
Berg (zoology), George H. Crowl (geology), and 
Alfred R. Fergusen (English and humanities); and 
instructors, Lillian M. Lennards (English, assistant 
dean of women) and Nona Florence Bair (physical 


education). 


Harotp A. SaGe, of Seattle (Wash.) College, has 
been appointed professor of chemistry, New York 
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State College of Ceramics, Alfred (N. Y.) Univer- 
sity. 


THE following changes in staff have been announced 
by Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.): appoint- 
ments, assistant professor of mathematics, Ingo Mad- 
daus, Jr., and instructors, William Charles Holstein 
(civil engineering), Donald Day Boyer (biology), and 
Ben D. Livingston (chemistry) ; resignations, C. Stan- 
ley Urban, assistant professor of history, and Edward 
R. Schiffmacher, instructor in civil engineering; and 
termination of summer employment, Alfred E. Gilbert 
and Robert E. Murray, instructors in psychology. 


For the first time in its history the College of St. 
Thomas (St. Paul, Minn.) has named a woman to its 
staff. Mary M. Keeffe, part-time instructor in sci- 
ence, Fordham University, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of biology. Wladyslaw Sokolowski, 
a Polish statesman who has found it impossible to 
continue his diplomatic service under the Soviet pup- 
pet government in Warsaw, has been appointed to 
teach a course on contemporary Poland, a course in 
population problems, and one in elementary German. 


Witn the appointment of the following persons, 
the teaching staff of Colgate University has been 
increased to 112; assistant professors of economics, 
Kirk R. Petshek and Lester Blum, and instructors, 
John D. Bishop (classies), Bruce R. Gordon and 
Howard E. Johnson (Romance languages), Robert J. 
Cordell (geology), and Paul A. Rochford (fine arts). 


Cart 8. SHovup, professor of economics, Columbia 
University, has been named vice-president, Institut 
International de Finances Publiques, an office once 
held by the late E. R. A. Seligman, former MeVickar 
professor of political economy, Columbia University. 


GrorGE D. Strayer, professor emeritus of educa- 
tional administration, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been appointed a member of and con- 
sultant to a legislative commission to study the needs 
of higher education in California. Dr. Strayer will 
serve with Monroe EK. Deutsch, retired vice-president 
and provost, University of California, and Aubrey A. 
Douglass, associate state superintendent of education, 
in surveying the situation caused by the demand for 
new and expanded facilities “for the tremendous en- 
rollments that have threatened to swamp many of the 
state’s collegiate institutions since the end of the war.” 
Headquarters of the survey will be at the University 
of California (Berkeley). 
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MitpreD McAFrEE Horton, president, Wellesley 
College, has been elected a director of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. Mrs. Horton is the first 
woman to hold a directorship with the company. 
The decision to name a woman to the board was 
reached in consideration of the large number of women 
holding insurance or named as beneficiaries in policies, 
George L. Harrison, president of the company, said 
that in view of this situation “it is only natural that 
women should be represented on the directorate.” 


LESLIE J. BucHAN, dean, College of Commerce and 
Business Administration, Tulane University, has been 
elected president, American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, to sueceed Fayette H. Elwell, 
dean, School of Commerce, the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Horace B. Brown, Jr., dean, College of Com- 
merce, University of Mississippi, has been named 
secretary-treasurer. 


ALFRED NEUMEYER, director, Mills College Art Gal- 
lery (Oakland 13, Calif.), was recently elected vice- 
president, Western Museum Directors Association. 


R. J. Puturne, formerly director of adult education, 
Schenectady (N. Y.), has been appointed chief of the 
bureau of adult education, New York State Education 
Department, pending establishment of a Civil Service 
list for the position. Ellis H. Champlin, who has been 
serving as acting director of the division of health 
and physical education since the death in 1945 of 
Hiram A. Jones, has now been named to the director- 
ship. 


L. D. KteEMMEpDsSON, former head of the department 
of agriculture and home-economies education, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, has sueceeded Nolan D. Pulliam, re- 
signed, as state superintendent of public instruction 
in Arizona. 


W. J. Boaer, Jr., has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Columbus County (N. C.), in succession 
to John M. Hough who has assumed office as head 
of the school system at Leaksville. 


Cuar.es R. THIBADEAU, superintendent of schools, 
Stamford (Conn.), has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Belmont (Mass.), to sueceed Mark R. 
Shibles whose appointment as dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Maine, was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, June 28. 


D. L. Havant, president, Glenville (W. Va.) State 
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College since 1942, submitted his resignation to the 
state board of education August 30. 


C. Mitprep THOMPSON, a member of the faculty 
of Vassar College since 1907, and dean since 1923, 
has retired. Dean Thompson served as a member of 
the United States delegation to the Conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education, held in London in 
1944, and to the United Nations Education Confer- 
ence which drafted the Constitution for UNESCO 
in 1945. 


was 
men 
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Mary SrincuarR CRAWFORD, dean, University of 
Southern California, retired in June after 22 years 
of service at the university. Dr. Crawford plans 
to devote herself to continuing her fight for women’s 
rights and to defend their equality before the law. 


Henry Liuoyp CLELAND, whose appointment as 
president, Westminster College (New Wilmington, 
Pa.), was reported in ScHooL anD Society, March 
30, 1946, resigned, August 15. 


Henry Irvin Srtaur, president, Hood College 
(Frederick, Md.), has announced his intention to 
retire, July 1, 1948, after 14 years of service. 


Monroe E. Devutscu, vice-president and provost, 
University of California (Berkeley), retired, August 
17, after 40 years of service, 17 of which had been 
in the vice-presidency. 


GrorcGE A. WALTON, since 1912 principal, George 
School (Pa.), will retire in 1948. 


JANET L. CARPENTER, professor of English, Hast- 
ings (Nebr.) College, has retired after 54 years of 
teaching, 41 of which were spent at the college. 


Recent Deaths 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM ROBINSON WARREN, re- 
tired minister of the Disciples of Christ, died, Sep- 
tember 15, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. 
Warren, who had held pastorates in many parts of 
the country (1890-1903), had served as principal 
(1889-90), Pinewood (Tenn.) Academy, and pro- 
fessor of Latin (1892-93), Bethany (W. Va.) College, 
and had held editorships of religious magazines and 
offices on boards of the church (1903-40). 


JAcoB RoutanpD CoLuins, professor of physics, Cor- 
nell University, died, September 16, at the age of 
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fifty-six years. Dr. Collins had served as assistant 
in physies (1912-14) and instructor (1914-18), Pur- 
due University, and at Cornell University as in- 
structor in physies (1918-21), assistant professor 
(1921-38), and professor (since 1938). 


CHARLES A. KEELER, retired superintendent, Lyman 
School for Boys (Westboro, Mass.), died, September 
17, at the age of seventy-seven years. Mr. Keeler, 
who had held the superintendency from 1917 to 1935 
after having served as cottage master and assistant 
superintendent (1902-17), won national attention for 
his innovations in the governing of boys’ correctional 
institutions and, in the abolishment of school punish- 
ment cells, gave the country a new theory in the prob- 
lem of supposedly incorrigible boys. 


Setig Hecut, professor of biophysics, Columbia 
University, died, September 18, at the age of fifty- 
five years. Dr. Hecht had served as assistant pro- 
fessor of physiology (1917-21), College of Medicine, 
Creighton University (Omaha, Nebr.), and at Colum- 
bia University as associate professor of biophysics 
(1926-28) and professor (since 1928). 


Honors and Awards 


ALBERT F’, BLAKESLEE, visiting professor of botany 
and director, Geneties Experiment Station, Smith Col- 
lege, was advised early in August that he had been 
elected a foreign associate of the Académie des Sci- 
ences Morales et Politique and the Institut de France. 
“Dr. Blakeslee is the only representative of botany 
among the foreign associates, whose number is lim- 
ited to 12.” 


S. Mitton Nasrit, dean, School of Art and Sci- 
ences, Atlanta University, was elected a life member 
of the Marine Biological Laboratory Corporation of 
Woods Hole (Mass.) at its annual meeting, August 
12. Dean Nabrit is the second Negro to be thus hon- 
ored. The first was the late Ernest E. Just. 


Other Items 


ACCORDING to an announcement sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society under date of September 8 by Richard H. 
Sullivan, assistant director, College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, Princeton (N. J.), the board will 
open a West Coast office at 2207 Shattuck Avenue, 
Berkeley 4 (Calif.), on October 1. A. Glenwood 
Walker will be in charge. The purpose of the office 
is “to provide interested schools and colleges on the 
West Coast with services more readily accessible .. . 
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and to insure that the board will be continually re- 
sponsive to their needs.” Bulletins of information, 
applications for the examination series, and other 
material will be available on request. 


Eart J. McoGrartu, dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
the State University of Iowa, has been granted a leave 


Shorter Papers. 
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of absence for three months, beginning October 15, 
to visit colleges and universities with strong programs 
of general education. The investigation, which has 
been made possible by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, will be concerned with 
teaching practices as well as with the content of 
courses of instruction. 





AN AMERICAN BEGINNING FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 

EpucaTIon for the atomic age has become already a 
worn expression. It is next to impossible to pick up 
a magazine of any group appeal, educational or other- 
wise, without finding a table of contents “atomic”- 
studded. We are becoming as a nation, as a world, 
indeed, atom-conscious. Many of us are already af- 
flicted with atomphobia, though so far it has mani- 
fested itself only in a mirage of autoaeromotive dises 
and a war of words between chronic optimists and em- 
pirical pessimists concerning civilization’s probable 
future. But on one point all atomic thinkers, opti- 
mistie or pessimistic, appear to agree: that it is vital 
for men the world over to acquire a new perspective 
based on tolerance of one another and self-restraint. 

No one in edueation, surely, would disagree with 
such a beneficent conclusion. Few educators, I ven- 
ture to say, would take issue with the majority of 
ideals—I would not call them proposals, for the world 
yet lacks any organization to implement expressed 
ideals (UNESCO being still in the process of develop- 
ing a program)—that have been promulgated con- 
cerning education for the atomic age: the need for an 
international clearing house to facilitate a systematic 
exchange of teachers and students, the desirability of 
finding out some common medium of linguistic com- 
munication suitable for written as well as oral ex- 
pression, the necessity of establishing a free world 
press and of constructing some sort of basic cultural 
curriculum upon which all nations can agree—these 
are suggestions, I am sure, which all educators, at 
least in countries democratic in the American sense, 
endorse in principle. It is to be hoped that UNESCO 
will provide the means not only of expressing that 
endorsement universally but also of converting it into 
some kind of program of action. 

Meanwhile, however—and meanwhile now has ex- 
tended over two years’ duration—American educators, 
like most automobile manufacturers, continue to pro- 
duce prewar models by prewar methods. Like the 
manufacturers, I assume, they are waiting the go- 
ahead signal from some indispensable source of sup- 





ply before they attempt any expensive program of 
modernization. But—and this is the peculiarity of 
their predicament—there is no basie source for them, 
nor is there ever likely to be. For they are by the 
nature of their trade medieval craftsmen: they must 
make their own dies because in a very real sense they 
are their own tools. 

Any adjustment, therefore, to be made in the ma- 
chinery of their production-lines must be made on 
their own initiative. At some time in the distant fu- 
ture, if UNESCO succeeds, it is conceivable that there 
will exist a kind of central world office of education 
from which may come programs recommended for the 
job of helping to produce world-minded citizens. But 
if such recommendations are to have practical appli- 
cation, practical consideration even, there must exist 
in this nation a representative council of American 
educators with the power to legislate reeommenda- 
tions, at least temporarily, into or out of practice. 

These things, it is true, belong to the future. How- 
ever, only if we, here and now, attempt to prepare 
ourselves for this to-be-hoped-for new order, can we 
expect to be ready to receive it intelligently when it 
is offered to us. For education of the populace’s view 
toward any phenomenon and its implications is in no 
sense akin to the process of educating a group of 
people in a technique of performance or a routine of 
knowledge. Such a perspective results more from the 
understanding of the heart than from the perception 
of the intellect. It is not “know-how” that must be 
indoctrinated, but “feel-how.” And like good wood, 
or good wine, “feel-how” cannot be made; it can only 
be developed. I exhort my colleagues in education to 
face this truth and to begin to act upon it. 

How to act is, of course, the block which has been 
deterring us all. For despite its fine principles and 
high ideals, American education is a dilatory pro- 
fession, because it is a disorganized one—deliberately 
disorganized, we like to think, as a defense to pro- 
fessional freedom. At one time, the elaborate pre- 
cautions we are yet accustomed to taking to protect 
our labors from pressures, governmental, special-in- 
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terest, or individual, may have been wise and salu- 
tary. But in the kind of one world which the atom 
bomb demands as the price for its silence, such a dis- 
organized system—I should say such disorganized 
systems—of education as at present we tolerate in 
the United States will be as anomalous as the Wright 
Brothers’ first plane would have been in a South 
Pacifie dogfight during the late war, and about as 
useful. The first action which must be taken toward 
education for the atomie age, then, must be toward 
the consolidation of our educational facilities. 

Without such concerted effort, any attempts at 
education for the atomie age must be desultory, hap- 
hazard, and scholarly immeasurable in their effects. 
With it, though it alone cannot be any guarantee of 
co-ordinated action, at least an intelligent start can 
be made by the formulation of a set of principles, 
more or less specific, commonly subscribed to in this 
country. Through regular meetings and discussion, 
the first approach toward unified consideration of 
common problems can be made. For the solution of 
local (t.e., nationally local) educational problems is 
a prerequisite to international integration in educa- 
tion. A world perspective implies world equality in 
educational opportunity. So long as education in the 
United States suffers from inequalities, economic, 
social, racial, any policy aimed at cultivating a sense 
of international interobligation can be little more sin- 
cere than the Sunday ten A.M. reverence of humanity 
exploiters. 

Bluntly, what I am saying is that the cultivation of 
a perspective healthily compatible with the atomic age 
into which we have been thrust prematurely must 
develop inductively, cumulatively, from the lowest 
units of education in each country upwards, not de- 
ductively by decrees from an international council 
of distinguished humanitarians and pedagogues. For 
this perspective demands of the individual, teacher 
or student, a deep faith in the goodness of society 
the world round; and any child, any young man, any 
man who feels that he has not been given as fair a 
chance as others elsewhere have been given is not 
likely to believe in the goodness of society. Few of 
us are able to see through the hills of the present to 
the fair plains of the future. 

In our country, there exist already organizations 
able to promote this needed centralization: the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, the Association of Uni- 


versity Professors, teacher federations (AFL and. 


CIO), and dozens of sectional associations. These 
are outlets which can publicize education’s need for 
centralization. The leaders of these groups, working 
in concert, certainly ean arrange for the assembling 
of a representative convention to draft a constitution 
for an American organization—not of college pro- 
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fessors, or of elementary-school teachers, or of admin- 
istrators, or of English teachers, but of all these and 
of everyone else concerned with educating our young 
people. Only if American educators can unify them- 
selves in a common endeavor can they rationally hope 
to develop in their students’ minds that unity of per- 
spective which the nation and the world must have if 
it if to have peace. 
Ricuarp R. WErRRY 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY, 
DETROIT 1 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR COLLEGES 
AND COLLEGE PEOPLE! 

THE first requisite for good public relations in a 
college or university, as in any organization or busi- 
ness, is a sincere desire on the part of top adminis- 
tration to understand fully and apply faithfully a 
few apposite principles. Without this attitude on the 
part of administration, no amount of hard work by a 
public-relations director, so-called, can possibly bring 
success, 

In too many institutions, public relations is slighted 
because it is misunderstood, a common misconception 
being that it is no more than publicity. But the in- 
stitution guilty of this error is squandering its time, 
effort, and money, for publicity could be perfect yet 
leave an institution with increasingly bad public 
relations. 

The public relations of any institution is actually 
the measure of prestige which it enjoys. It must be 
remembered, however, that publicity alone cannot 
determine prestige; far more important in the long 
run are an institution’s people and the decisions they 
make, the work they do, the words they speak, the 
acts they commit, the attitudes they take. 

Publie relations then must be a team job—a way 
of life for a whole institution and not just the job 
of a single individual, -office, or department. 

Before team work can be assured, however, an 
esprit de corps is necessary and this can exist only 
if the institution is practicing good public relations 
at home. A critical examination by the administra- 
tion of the policies, conditions, and attitudes affecting 
all staff members, students, and the campus itself is 
therefore necessary as the first major step toward 
achieving good public relations. When this step has 
been taken and the improvements needed have been 
accomplished, the morale essential for team work will 
shortly become possible. 

Onee it is confident that the Golden Rule, most im- 
portant of all public-relations principles, is being 


1 This article was written for publication in the 1947 
‘¢Publie Relations Directory and Yearbook’’ and is 
printed here by permission. Reprints at a nominal cost 
may be obtained by addressing Mr. Reck. 
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applied in all campus relations, an institution can 
begin actively through talks, discussions, movies, pub- 
lications, displays, and counseling to educate its peo- 
ple—staff members and students—to the realization 
that, regardless of their station or position, they are 
public-relations officers or workers. 

Few college administrators regard themselves as 
public-relations officers, but they should. The public 
relations of a college or university, for instance, in- 
cludes student relations, parent relations, faculty rela- 
tions, personnel relations, business relations, commu- 
nity relations, alumni relations, athletic relations, and 
relations with such other important groups as pros- 
pective students, high schools, sister institutions, 
donors, labor, industry, and government. 

Whether they be deans, managers, or directors, 
then, the individuals charged with the administration 
of these various divisions or activities are public-rela- 
tions men because they are responsible for a large 
share of the situations, acts, words, and attitudes 
which determine their institution’s prestige with one 
or more important publics. 

Just as the administrator must appreciate his pub- 
lie-relations position so too must the teacher, the sec- 
retary, the clerk, and the janitor. Many institutions 
spend considerable time, effort, and money in order 
to make good impressions through important pro- 
nouncements, policies, and publicity only to have the 
good thus accomplished nullified by the rudeness or 
crudeness of some teacher, secretary, clerk, or janitor. 
In most such eases, the damage done is immeasurable 
as well as irreparable. 

Although the home-front public-relations program 
is of greatest importance, an institution cannot forget, 
if it is to make full use of its opportunities, the pub- 
lies off campus. Here it should be said that many 
institutions make the mistake of thinking only of “the 
public.” In reality, the interests represented by the 
populace at large call for a breakdown to such an 
extent that the average college has at least 30 publics, 
each with its peculiar interests, aims, and sphere of 
influence. 

The objective of the planned public-relations pro- 
gram is to earn and retain the confidence of every 
member of each of these publies—to convert him or 
her into an ardent supporter of and booster for the 
institution and its program. 

Suecess in this direction can be achieved only if 
there is understanding of the various publics, plus an 
effort to give maximum co-operation and service in 
each instance of contact. To determine whether this 
is being done, a college or university needs to secure 
and analyze reactions of the various publies to its 
objectives, services, policies, and ideals. It must then 
take whatever corrective measures are needed and 
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henceforth weigh carefully every proposed policy to 
avoid hasty or unwise action. 

Having done these things, an institution is likely 
to find its public relations much improved. Exertion 
of imagination will help to improve them further, 
Thus one of the cardinal aims of every institution 
should be continual alertness to possibilities for im- 
proving public relations with each of its publies. In 
this connection, it is well to remember that muck of 
the poor public relations which handicaps colleges and 
universities results from the agglomeration of minor 
irritations. Conversely, it should be remembered that 
little gestures which emphasize the institution’s con- 
stant attention to service and co-operation do a great 
deal to win friends among the various publics—and 
real friends are always public-relations assets. 

Imagination need not cease when an institution feels 
that it is doing everything possible to assure better 
public relations with its publics. It should, in reality, 
go on to effect through candid suggestion and tactful 
direction better publie relations through the various 
publies. In many cases, members of the alumni, com- 
munity, labor, industrial, and other groups are 
merely waiting for the suggestion which will reveal 
opportunities for action. 

Many of the efforts enumerated above can be car- 
ried on by the various administrative offices as a part 
of routine, once the scope and power of public rela- 
tions are understood and appreciated. By and large, 
however, public relations is an institutional function 
which must have the undivided attention of a person 
of experience and good judgment if it is to serve its 
purpose best. Moreover, the director should have a 
staff and a budget adequate for doing well all the 
things the institution includes under public-relations 
effort. 

There is no arbitrary rule by which one can arrive 
at the amount of money a college or university should 
spend on publie relations. These expenditures, of 
necessity, will depend upon the institution itself, upon 
its particular policies, people, and needs. If, however, 
its policies are sound and its people are keenly aware 
of their roles, expenses can be confined largely to the 
maintenance of an office which will analyze needs, 
suggest forward-looking policies and projects, give 
special services, offer counsel where needed, maintain 
public-relations contacts on and off campus, and 
supervise publicity. 

The person heading such a program should, of 
course, be on a policy-making level and his salary 
should be comparable with that of other persons on 
the same level. Selected for her public relations 
qualities as well as her efficiency as an office manager, 
his personal secretary should be among the better paid 
on the institution’s staff. 
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Even in the smallest college the public-relations 
director should not be expected to do all the publicity 
and public-relations work with no assistance other 
than that given by his secretary, and this is doubly 
true where fund-raising and alumni work are assigned 
to the public-relations office. In most eases, the rule 
should be one executive assistant or secretary, or both, 
for each major activity such as general news pub- 
licity, sports publicity, speakers’ bureau, publications, 
and placement service. If fund raising and alumni 
work are also co-ordinated in the public-relations 
department, one executive assistant and adequate 
clerical and secretarial help should be allotted for 
each of these functions. 

In planning its program an institution must re- 
member that good public relations cannot be assured 
merely by elaborate display or unlimited spending. 
The most important factor is wholehearted teamwork 
in the application of the basie public-relations prin- 
ciples. Confidence and prestige are the principal 
goals of publie relations, and neither of these can be 
acquired merely by money or by show. They can be 
attained most easily and completely by the exercise 
of common sense and good judgment and an honest 
effort to meet social and moral responsibility. 

W. Emerson ReEcK 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


HELPING TEACHERS TEACH 

Tuis is a plea for a renaissance of supervision—for 
the return of more actual help for the teacher in her 
teaching job. For the past twenty years the matter of 
teacher supervision has received only secondary con- 
sideration by the educator. It has been lost in volumi- 
nous discussions of democratic school administration 
and curricular philosophies. More and more it has 
been assumed that the need of supervision is obviated, 
if a thorough, ongoing, highly democratized curricu- 
lum-development program is in operation. 

The lessened emphasis on supervision parallels the 
tendency in professional literature to minimize the 
significance of the teaching role, and to place into 
prominence the part played by the curriculum on the 
education stage. This was beautifully illustrated in 
the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Educeation,! where on the very first 
page Harold Rugg made the following statements: 

There are three critical factors in the educative process: 
The child, contemporary American Society, and, standing 
between them, the school curriculum. 

1‘‘ Foundations and Technique of Curriculum Construc- 


tion,’’ Twenty-Sizth Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education. 
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The omission of any reference to the teacher he 
rationalized thus: 


Under proper conditions, of course, the true educational 
intermediary between the immature child and adult soci- 
ety is the teacher. If we had 750,000 teachers who, like 
William Rainey Harper, ‘‘could teach Hebrew as if it 
were a series of hair-breadth escapes,’’ the curriculum 
would stand merely as a subordinate element in the edu- 
cational scheme. ... [But we] teach hair-breadth escapes 
as though they were Hebrew. Hence my allegiance to 
the curriculum rather than to the teacher. ... 


This is either a most appalling indictment of the 
teacher and her helper, the supervisor, or it is an ex- 
pression of undue confidence in the curriculum. It is, 
at best, a plea for a highly mechanized rather than a 
personalized form of education. I have but twenty- 
five years of experience with teachers to support my 
challenge to Dr. Rugg and his disciples who have 
perpetuated his assumption; for I can find nowhere, 
either in the literature or in practice, any support 
for his contention that we can worry along with 
poor teachers as long as we have an adequate curricu- 
lum. Frankly, I would feel far more secure to have 
my child study “tiddlywinks” under the guidance of a 
teacher of ability and high character, than I would if 
she were experiencing the finest curriculum possible 
administered by a dull, unmoral clock puncher. 

The advocates of the curriculum rather than the 
teacher as the catalytic agent for bringing about a 
reaction between the child and contemporary Amer- 
ican society compound their doubtful assumptions by 
insisting that the teachers make the curriculum, and 
that the procedure of construction be a highly demo- 
cratic one. Now there is nothing intrinsic in the demo- 
cratic approach to curriculum building that will assure 
highly intellectual results, if contributions to these are 
made by morons in pseudo-profound deliberative ses- 
sion. It is similarly absurd to postulate that teachers, 
fundamentally disqualified to be trusted on their own 
in the classroom, can through the democratic process 
build a curriculum that will satisfactorily govern their 
activities with children. It seems to me only logical 
that, if teachers teach hair-breadth escapes as if they 
were Hebrew, no amount of deliberation on their part 
will improve them. There is no reason to conclude 
that teachers can lift themselves by their own boot- 
straps when.other mortals cannot. If our teachers 
are not teachers, there are only two courses of action 
open: Train them to become teachers or abandon 
schooling entirely! 

The teacher is the only possible intermediary be- 
tween contemporary society and the child. Curricu- 


lum, methodology, audio-visual aids, ete., are her tools. 
Supervisors are her teachers and helpers. 


The ecur- 
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riculum cannot do the job alone. It is an inanimate 
thing, a device which requires the guidance of a skilled 
operator. The same for methodology, audio-visual 
aids, and the other tools. Neither can the supervisor 
do the teacher’s job. He functions only in the follow- 
ing areas: 


1. He provides a curriculum or assists the teacher to 
to build her own. 

2. He suggests methods or encourages the teacher to 
develop her own. 

3. He encourages the teacher to learn about children. 

4. He tells the teacher about parents and public. 

He cares for the teacher’s mental health in order 

that she may carry on effectively and enthusiasti- 

eally. 


or 
: 


You will note an element of heresy in “ (1) He pro- 
vides a curriculum or assists the teacher to build her 
own.” Lest there by any doubt about my crime when 
I am burned at the stake by the “superdemocratie eur- 
riculum construction” priests, I elaborate: I am sin- 
eerely convinced that under certain conditions, when 
change is impossible because of reactionary attitudes 
of teachers or when teachers are young and inexperi- 
enced, it is perfectly proper for one who knows what 
he is doing to impose a curriculum upon them. I can- 
not recognize that precept violates the principles of 
democracy any more than the practice of calling upon 
a surgeon to perform an appendectomy or an engineer 
to build a bridge. I will admit that anyone who 
attempts to compel teachers to adopt a curriculum not 
of their own making or choice will face certain diffi- 
culties. These arise from a false postulate fostered 
by some educators, that the teachers have a moral right 
to determine what they shall teach, whether they are 
qualified to do so or not, and from the fact that many 
experts do not enjoy the teachers’ confidence. Neither 
of these two reasons is a valid one or adequate excuse 
for not imposing a curriculum when such imposition 
is the only route to progress. 

Curricula should be tailor-made to fit the teaching 
stature of the teacher. This does not imply that the 
needs of the children are to be ignored, but it seems 
only logical to assume that a curriculum that cannot 
be effectively administered by a teacher is a nonfunc- 
tioning one as far as the children are concerned. The 
so-called “child-centered” curriculum is illustrative of 
the need of considering both teacher and student when 
one proposes a curricular approach. There is no 
doubt that from the point of view of the child, the 
“child-centered” curriculum is a highly desirable one. 
Unfortunately, there are not nearly enough individuals 
with the proper personality, with the ability to sense 
and draw out children’s interests, or with the true 
democratic spirit to direct such an education. For the 
very few highly skilled, specifically qualified teachers, 
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by all means let us continue with the child-centered 
curriculum. For individuals less talented it behooves 
us to initiate other approaches to the curriculum. 
Anyone who oversimplifies the problem by suggesting 
that we hire only those teachers who are capable of 
operating under a desired curriculum and fire the 
others is naive. He is woefully unaware of the practi- 
eal aspects of such tacties. 

It is one of the tasks of supervision to assist in 
making the curriculum which best fits a given teacher. 
To some extent this may be accomplished in eurricu- 
lum deliberations involving a part or all of the faculty. 
The final fitting and adjusting, however, must be an 
individual affair in which the supervisor takes special 
pains to produce a curriculum well adjusted to the 
teacher’s needs and abilities. 

In curriculum-development programs there can be 
much waste of time and energy, if too much emphasis 
is laid upon the discovery and formulation of the 
major aims of the edueative process. Such aims 
seldom bear any marked differences from those set 
forth by Herbert Spencer or those monotonously re- 
peated in education books or classes. Anyone sub- 
jected to one or two courses in education would have 
got very little from his courses, if he were not made 
aware of the major objectives for education. A review 
of all the aims laboriously dragged out of the delibera- 
tions of curriculum committees the country over would 
reveal nothing other than that there are many ways 
of saying the same thing. Furthermore, the most 
widely aceepted statements of educational objectives 
are likely to be those that are couched in phrases 
broad, vague, and ambiguous enough to excite no con- 
troversy over possible omissions or over neglect of 
some individual social, psychological, or educational 
philosophy. Needless to say such aims are useless 
where the teacher is concerned. 

The time and money devoted in curriculum pro- 
grams to the discovery and formulation of objectives 
known to everyone in the first place are a public 
scandal. In some school systems this activity so ex- 
hausted the teachers and required so much time that 
the program of curriculum building was discontinued 
before the next vital stage of translating the aims into 
educational activities was reached. Advocates of a 
curriculum-development program participated in by 
an entire faculty point to its teacher-edueation value 
more frequently than they do te the final product. 
The presence of this value ean be questioned. On the 
negative side, it may be argued that there is little 
purpose in educating people in areas they already 
know. On the positive side there is no question but 
that the teacher needs education in the curriculum 
field. Whether such education is achieved by means 
of the highly deductive type of approach currently 
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used in curriculum programs is doubtful. Would it 
not be better to begin with the teachers’ existing en- 
vironment and needs rather than in true Aristotelian 
fashion attempt to establish basic principles first. It 
is not the purpose here to argue for the experimental- 
ism of John Dewey, but it seems to have implications 
that supervisors might consider when planning a cur- 
riculum program. 

I greatly fear that in curriculum matters educators 
forget that teachers as well as children are possessed 
of individual differences. There is no one best way 
to educate them. This is certain—the modern cur- 
riculum-building program is merely one of many that 
should be employed. 

At best a curriculum is little more than a statement 
of the educational philosophy to be accepted by the 
teacher. The supervisor who is content with provid- 
ing his teachers with a principle that he does not 
translate into practice is certain to be disillusioned. 
It is even more difficult to develop a practice for a 
given philosophy than it is to create the philosophy 
itself. We have had Christianity for almost two thou- 
sand years. How many of us know how tg practice 
it? It is an obligation of supervision to inform the 
teacher of the various methods employable in her 
teaching and to help her select.procedures that in the 
light of her training, experience, and capabilities can 
be most funetional in achieving her curriculum goals. 

Since 1920 it has become rather bad taste for a top- 
notch educator to lower himself to the point of dis- 
cussing methodology. It is not considered scholarly 
to concern oneself with how a thing should be taught. 
Such matters should be relegated to the artificer—the 
teacher who does the “dirty work,” the “plebeian” task 
of educating the child. This in the face of the fact 
that most of the failures in teaching are the direct out- 
growth of inadequate knowledge of methodology. In 
college, teachers are taught the principles of sociology, 
psychology, philosophy, and history, but ask them to 
develop first-grade reading and the results are likely 
to be disastrous. 

In selecting methods for a teacher or helping her to 
develop her own methods, the supervisor must not be 
led astray by the results of experiments that seem to 
indicate that one method is more satisfactory than 
another, or by the insistence of curriculum philoso- 
phers who will accept only one technique of teaching. 
A good teacher, like a good pianist, should have a large 
repertoire of methods to hold her children’s interest. 
The finest teacher in the world would soon lose control 
of her class if she persisted in using the socialized-reci- 
tation technique to the exclusion of all others. Change 
is one of the finest motivators. A teacher with a 
change of pace is likely to be successful in holding the 
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attention of her group. It is beyond the scope of this 
article to attempt to suggest the hundreds of possible 
methods that should be available for use by the good 
teacher. It must be understood, however, that a 
method like a curriculum must be suited to the teacher. 
A martinet by nature who employs excessively demo- 
cratic techniques or a “free and easy-going” individual 
who plays at being an autocrat fs certain to be dis- 
covered by the class and lose the respect and confidence 
of the children as a result of this exposure. 

This is not a textbook in child psychology, “per- 
sonology,” social psychology, or any other of the sci- 
ences that deal with child behavior. Henge no attempt 
will be made to describe in detail what the teacher 
must know about these subjects. I am certain that all 
will agree that, the more she is aware of the problems 
of the child, the better teacher she will become. Un- 
fortunately, even though teacher-training institutions 
offer all the courses necessary to turn out a well-in- 
formed teacher, it is most difficult really to learn about 
children from abstract classroom lectures or from 
books on‘child psychology. The most productive en- 
vironment in which a teacher can observe children is 
in her own classroom. The study of the behavior of 
children must be an inservice study and the supervisor 
is the logical teacher—an impressive task. 

Until the days of Colonel Francis W. Parker much 
was written about classroom control, but with the ad- 
vent of Progressive Education it was assumed that 
there was no problem of classroom control, if the 
proper motivating tactics were employed. From then 
on teachers only mentioned the fact that they ocea- 
sionally met with control difficulties to those who, they 
were certain, would not betray their confidence. To 
admit one had elass-control problems was equivalent 
to confessing that he was not operating a democratie, 
child-centered classroom. Recent studies in social 
psychology, which definitely indicate that control re- 
quires as much attention in a democratic approach as 
it does in an autocratic one, make it respectable again 
to revive consideration of this subject. 

Most young teachers have poor control but learn 
in a sort of hit-or-miss fashion how to improve 
their classroom-management techniques. Experienced 
teachers who cannot control their students suffer either 
from a lack of confidence in themselves or, when teach- 
ing, become so absorbed in the process that they fail 
to recognize that their children are in disorder and 
are not attending. In many instances this latter con- 
dition is due to some psychological lack, and remedial 
measures are useless. When teachers doubt their 
ability to control a group, this doubt is quickly sensed 
by the more aggressive individuals and used to their 
advantage. Lack of confidence can frequently be 
traced to some experience in the early teaching life of 
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the individual. Some anxiety that developed when as 
a practice teacher or a beginner the individual failed 
to master an incorrigible class. The wise supervisor 
does everything in his power to restore this confidence 
by giving such a teacher small classes and children 
easy to manage. He also avoids developing such 
anxieties in younger teachers by encouraging them in 
the routine procedures that are necessary to good 
classroom management. 

Many of the techniques of classroom control advo- 
cated by the older textbooks are still worth considera- 
tion. It would be well if these were resurrected and 
new ones added. Recent studies in leadership are very 
suggestive of new approaches to the class-control 
problem. It would be well for supervisors to review 
these with a view of introducing them to their teachers. 

Whenever a school is in disrepute and has lost the 
confidence of the community, it is safe to put the 
blame on some teacher or teachers who have not 
learned the techniques of good public relations. There 
is no more treacherous business than that of teaching 
other people’s children. Teachers are at the mercy of 
their students who frequently misinterpret what has 
been going on in the classroom to their parents. 
Every layman feels qualified to offer an opinion in the 
field of education, for it is difficult to challenge edu- 
cational theories, and he enjoys criticizing the schools, 
particularly if he has been given some cause for so 
doing. The only safety lies in teaching teachers how 
to meet their public. 

An excellent teaching device for instructing teachers 
in the techniques of meeting parents is the psycho- 
drama. The psycho-drama is a spontaneous acting out 
of a situation in which the learner takes his own role, 
and the rest of the cast carry on according to some 
preset pattern or problem. In a meeting of the 
faculty it will be found to be most instructive to act 
out psycho-dramas in which one teacher is herself and 
another teacher takes the part of parent. An analysis 
of the performance by the entire group should follow 
each psycho-drama. Anyone who has not tried this 
procedure is certain to be surprised and shocked at 
how little teachers know about the correct approach 
toward managing parents who come to the school for 
various reasons. 

Another task of the supervisor is that of encour- 
aging the teachers to act according to the cultural 
pattern of the community they serve. A major lead- 
ership precept is that one cannot expect to hold a 
leadership position in any society unless she is willing 
to accept the mores, customs, traditions, and taboos of 
that society. The modern girl teaching in an Italian 
community must forego smoking cigarettes and roug- 
ing her lips, for these actions mark the woman of the 
streets for the people of her school district. No parent 
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wants such a person teaching her children. Good 
supervision can even go as far as to tell teachers when 
to make up and when not to! 

The care of the mental hygiene of his teachers is g 
major obligation of the supervisor. It is his task to 
make certain she feels secure, to see to it that she is 
given proper recognition, and to stimulate her en- 
thusiasm. Without these no significant teaching can 
be done. 

At best teaching results in serious nervous tensions, 
These tensions arise from anxieties involving the wel- 
fare of the children, the leadership conflict between 
children and teacher, the desire to please parents and 
administration, the question of job security, and hun- 
dreds of other occupational and personal worries. As 
a result, emotional storms are likely to be more com- 
mon to teachers than to individuals in other walks of 
life. The fact that a teacher is constantly in a posi- 
tion of leadership also encourages “prima donna”’ tac- 
ties, grandstanding, refusals to submit to instructions, 
tendencies toward independent action, ete., all of which 
must be directed and controlled by the supervisor. It 
is not recommended that all supervisors study psy- 
chiatry, but it has been suggested by some that it 
might be profitable to do so. 

The needs of every individual vary in intensity 
according to some periodie function. We become in- 
creasingly hungry, we eat, become less hungry, eat 
more, and cease being hungry, and then the entire 
process repeats itself. So also with sleep, mental or 
physical fatigue, sex needs, ete. It is only logical to 
assume that our anxieties follow a similar pattern. 
We worry about our security increasingly until some- 
thing occurs that reassures us. This reassurance, how- 
ever, is only a temporary respite. Soon we are on the 
worry cycle again. So also with the desire for recog- 
nition. The period varies with different individuals. 
A supervisor should keep a mental record of the emo- 
tional cycle of his teachers. He should give assurances 
of security, distribute recognition, and stimulate en- 
thusiasm on the bases of this record. 

This has been an inadequate attempt to point out 
the need for supervision and to indicate the areas 
in which it must operate. Supervision is a highly 
personalized business. It considers all the individual 
differences that exist between teachers and adjusts 
itself accordingly. Supervision requires a very high- 
type, well-trained individual. He deserves and must 
have the respect of his teachers. He should, however, 
always act as one of them, remembering that in the 
actual teaching process his position is merely that of 

helper. 
A. Joun BartKy 


DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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Societies and Meetings... 





HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION CONFERENCE 

“Tomorrow’s Program of Health, Psysical Educa- 
tion and Recreation” was the theme of the annual 
conference sponsored by the department of athletics 
and physical education and the department of public 
health nursing, Syracuse University, in co-operation 
with the New York State Association for Health, 
Physical Edueation and Recreation held on July 24, 
at Syracuse University. The conference was part of 
a series held annually under the auspices of the School 
of Education. 

At the morning session, Lloyd M. Jones, professor 
of physical education, the Pennsylvania State College, 
spoke on “The Teacher of Tomorrow.” He empha- 
sized that the teacher of the future would need to have 
a better understanding of “One World” and its af- 
fairs; and that he will have much greater responsi- 
bility in local communities and will take a more active 
part in civie affairs. He recommended three levels, 
or grades, of teachers; assistant teacher, teacher, and 
master teacher, each with differentiation in prepara- 
tion and experience as well as salary. 

The second speaker at the morning session was Clif- 
ford L. Brownell, chairman, department of health edu- 
cation and physical education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. In presenting his topic, “Trends 
in Physical Education and Recreation,” he briefly dis- 
cussed twelve problems and listed trends which he 
_ discerned in regard to them. Among the points par- 

ticularly emphasized were the need of improved pub- 
lie relations, improved instruction, and facilities and 
the necessity for raising the standard of community 
recreation in regard both to leadership and to the gen- 
eral program. The latter could best be accomplished 
through the co-ordination of community resources for 
recreation. He predicted that evils associated with 
interschool athletics will increase and that improve- 
ment may be expected only as the evils reach the 






Reports... 


breaking point and the public becomes sufficiently 
aroused. 

The afternoon session was given over to a panel 
diseussion of “Co-operative Community Health Edu- 
cation.” The stage was set for discussion by three 
short presentations. Carl A. Troester, Jr., depart- 
ment of athletics and physical education, Syracuse 
University, in commenting on “The Function of the 
School in Community Health Education,” emphasized 
that the school is an important part of the community 
and that teachers not only are citizens of the com- 
munity but are engaged in training its future citizens. 
Furthermore, co-operative interaction is necessary for 
best community-wide improvement. 

Mary Power, executive secretary, Fort Greene dis- 
trict health unit, Brooklyn, New York, pointed out 
that voluntary health agencies could concentrate on 
doing spade work in special fields to a degree that 
was impossible for agencies dependent on public tax 
funds. In this manner, leadership otherwise not 
available is provided in community health work. 

S. S. Lifson, health education consultant, United 
States Public Health Service, brought out the fact 
that the state and local health departments legally 
provide sanitary codes which govern health conditions 
in communities. He stressed the need of co-operative 
action by all health agencies in a community. 

Ruth TeLinde, director, department of public health 
nursing, College of Medicine, Syracuse University, led 
the discussion. While the consensus of the group was 
that co-operative democratic action was the ultimate 
solution in providing an adequate community health 
education program, it was evident that considerable 
skepticism existed as to our ability to bring about this 
united action successfully. 

Joun H. SHaw 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 





THE STATE OF THE THEATER: 
“BRIGADOON” 

Just when drama crities and lovers of musicals 
alike had reached the saturation point, as far as 
dream sequences as interpreted by the ballet are con- 
cerned, along comes Cheryl Crawford’s brilliant pro- 
duction of the new musical play, “Brigadoon,” which 
is nine tenths dream sequence, or fantasy, and whose 
theatrical perfection completely disarms us, while its 
enchantment is thoroughly beguiling. 

Perhaps the reader, too, has had the pleasurable 
experience of being regaled by returning GIs with 











tales of the high hilarity and hospitality accorded 
them, one and all, in Seotland. Personally, we have 
heard not a dissenting voice. Where women are con- 
cerned, in the many lands our men traversed in uni- 
form, the Scottish girls are the only ones they hold 
in esteem and a warm, lingering affection. All this 


may have something to do with the inspiration back 
of this Seottish fable, “Brigadoon,” and most as- 
suredly is a contributing factor in its success. 

Two young American men returning to Scotland for 
a visit are the leading characters in “Brigadoon.” 
Lost in their travels, one morning as the early mists 
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vanish, they stumble upon a strangely remote village, 
which reappears magically for a day once a century. 
Paradoxically enough, Brigadoon’s inhabitants live in 
another era, that of two hundred years ago, and on 
this occasion are celebrating a native festival which 
envelops the two men in its animated song and dance 
measures as well as intrigues them romantically. In- 
evitably enough, at the climax of their speedily in- 
volved amatory relationships, they learn the truth of 
the situation, of who and what has wrought the spell, 
and so they leave—as the village disappears for an- 
other century. But the end is not as simple as that. 
However, to dwell further on the story sequence would 
be unfair. Let us say it is merrily rounded out on a 
rising romantic note fittingly nostalgie. 

“Brigadoon’s” actual plot, as such, is not important. 
The fact is that it permits the projection of a musical 
play with just emphasis on the music, and lovely, 
lyric, and strikingly dramatic music it is, richly 
orchestrated for strings, judiciously spiced with the 
swirl of bagpipes. The telling parts of the narrative 
move forward in brightly contrasted rhythms and are 
capped in climaxes of colorful melody and dance. 
The remote, lengendary mood of the play is consist- 
ently maintained and is the very essence of the nos- 
talgic fable. Rich and abundant humor is found in 
the droll anachronisms implicit in the situation, and 
the sorcery of the legendary setting, together with 
the romantic complications, furnish several outstand- 
ing song hits and varied dramatic conflicts which 
provide rich opportunities for vivid ballet. 

Miss Crawford, the producer, has been indeed for- 
tunate in her choice of director, choreographer, and 
cast, none of the last being of stellar rank, but one 
and all talented to the teeth. Robert Lewis, who has 
a rare and special quality for fantasy, which was first 
revealed in his bewitching production of Saroyan’s 
masterpiece, “My Heart’s in the Highlands,” directed. 
As a master of visual orchestration he has no superior 
hereabouts and is in top form. Agnes De Mille exe- 
cuted the choreography. As the play progresses 
largely in terms of dance movement, the masterly 
integration of all the narrative’s dramatic elements 
that she succeeded in projecting in dance here is her 
outstanding achievement to date. Never for a mo- 
ment did De Mille permit the fantasy basis of the 
story to get out of hand by indulging in meaningless 
terpsichorean genuflections to ballet, traditional or 
modern. De Mille has a story to tell, and her dancers 
are characters who project joy, sorrow, comedy, and 
character conflict in clarity of line and beauty with 
utmost precision. Her simplicity is her art. She has 
worked sheer wizardry here and has made of “Briga- 
doon” a memorable lyric idyll. This, despite the fact 
that many of us have been surfeited with the afore- 
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mentioned “dream sequences” for which she has been 
largely responsible due to her stunning success jn 
“Oklahoma.” 

It is not that the provocative dream sequences are 
new as a theatrical device. It is the use of them, 
arising from emotional crises developed in the psy- 
chology of the characters and the story’s conflict, 
that gives De Mille’s interpretation an heretofore alien 
authority and an impact that is original. It strikes 
us that her theatrical approach as choreographer 
parallels the literary approach of our contemporary 
stream-of-econsciousness writers. Both seek beneath 
the surface motivations, in space and time, for the 
development of their characters and situations for 
heightened illumination. Inevitably, these choreo- 
graphic, psychological probings have resulted in a 
new approach to story material suitable to musical 
plays as against the dated, traditional musical come- 
dies and operettas. Broadening the use of fantasy, 
as De Mille has, and incorporating it legitimately in 
the narrative’s character as well as in theme develop- 
ment through heightened dance elaboration, have re- 
sulted in musical expansion, dramatie story clarifica- 
tion, heightened emotional impact, and intensified 
mood, the unique qualities of such a gem as “Briga- 
doon.” Furthermore, ballet used to amplify and de- 
velop the musical play’s story in this manner removes 
it from the traditional European cul de sac of esoteric 
snobbishness. It is brisk, to the point, vigorous, mov- 
ing, dramatically stunning, and lyrically poignant. 

Revolutionary? No. It is simply a matter of 
dance evolution which, like musie and art, has been 
an international development. De Mille’s choreogra- 
phy would not be possible had there not been Wig- 
man, Nijinsky, and Petipa, that grand old master of 
Czarist ballet at the turn of the century. Above all, 
De Mille would not be possible without Isadora Dun- 
can, the greatest modern of all. She, too, like De 
Mille, came from the West coast. They have a com- 
mon heritage of vigor, imagination, idealism, and a 
wholesome expansive quality in their art. Agnes De 
Mille has all this—and, bless her, humor, too. Hers 
is a puckish, rakish wit. Dunean’s revolutionary 
dance developments climaxed in Red Banner waving, 
signaling her artistic debacle. De Mille can never 
be imagined as more than raffishly waving a fallen 
red garter as she rhythmically slides a slipping stock- 
ing exitward. 

Inevitably De Mille’s dancers, let us say her actor- 
dancers, are living characters, not mere ballet dan- 
cers. In “Brigadoon” the variety of dance, based 
largely on Scottish folk measures, is vigorous and 
compelling. Several ballet numbers are outstanding, 
in fact, unforgettable. Listed simply according to the 
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song, “Come to me, Bend to me,” a lyric gem of great 
beauty and poignanee, is the dance of the bride, radi- 
antly performed by the lovely Virginia Bosler and the 
women of the ballet. The gentleness, winsomeness, 
tumultuous fear, and virginal tenderness here evoked 
spin a mood of such innocence and tenuous loveliness 
that applause seems a desecration. In contrast is 
the tumultuous dancing of the men in the dramatic 
hunt and in the Sword Dance, both numbers featuring 
the rejected lover of the bride, performed expertly 
by James Mitchell. Dancing with dynamic forceful- 
ness, emotional intensity, and dramatic precision, 
Mitchell heightens the narrative impact and estab- 
lishes himself as an actor-dancer of the first rank. 
Memorable, too, is the tragic Funeral Dance executed 
by Lidija Franklin, a deeply moving lamentation. By 
her artistry and intensity, Miss Franklin lifts the 
dance from the specific to the universal making it 
all the more personal and touching. Tommy Albright 
and Jeff Douglas, the two Americans, are excellently 
played by David Brooks and George Keane. The 
former, especially, is a singer of talent and a per- 
sonable actor; while Keane proves himself a skillful 
comedian with a blithe insouciance refreshingly de- 
void of the usual musieal-comedy tricks. The night 
we saw “Brigadoon,” Fiona, the leading woman, was 
played by Virginia Oswald, who has a voice of great 
beauty and who performs with simplicity, charm, 
and moving sincerity. Lee Sullivan, as the groom, 
makes a generous contribution to the evening with his 
rich, ringing Irish tenor. Which reminds us, Scot- 
tish burrs abound, inevitably, until it comes to the 
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songs—then, Whist!—and, taking the license of fan- 
tasy, we assume, the singers lapse into every day Eng- 
lish. This, of course, helps the two Americans im- 
measurably when it comes their turn. The remainder 
of the large and truly talented cast plays with an ex- 
cellent grasp of their characters, sing and dance as 
though born on their toes, emitting a challenging 
high C. 

Alan Jay Lerner, to whom goes full credit for an 
excellent book, which neatly balances substance and 
humor, also did the lyrics which are refreshingly 
original as is the musie by Frederic Lowe. Lowe’s 
ability to create a mood musically is masterly as is 
his gift for hit tunes. We especially liked, “Almost 
Like Being in Love”; “There but for You Go I”; 
“Waiting for My Dearie”; and, most of all, “Pll go 
Home with Bonnie Jean,” superbly sung by Lee Sulli- 
van. As to the costumes, David Ffolkes, remembered 
for his brilliant showing in the recent Webster-Le 
Gallienne productions, outdoes himself in this Scot- 
tish setting. Though native plaids abounded they are 
of such variety and so skillfully treated that they 
never tire. Oliver Smith, who did what was to us 
last season’s outstanding scenic job in his witty, 
imaginative work of Perry Watkins’s “Beggar’s Holi- 
day,” let us down here, for he provided dull, unin- 
spired, literal settings quite in the most orthodox 
operetta style. However, we didn’t let this hinder our 
enjoyment which was otherwise complete. We shall 
want to see “Brigadoon” again—and again. 

WILLIAM BEYER 

STAFF WRITER 


Educational Literature Review... 





ADULT EDUCATION 


Our scheme of public edueation will never be complete, 
will never even do its best work, until it supplements its 
present institutions by a whole system of evening train- 
ing-schools and colleges for the breadwinners, the former 
to impart such skill as shall enable them to give to society, 
by a reasonable amount of labor, an equivalent for a 
decent livelihood, the latter to open up for them the 
treasures of the great world of nature and culture, and 
enable them worthily to perform their part as members 
of family, society, and state—Thomas Davidson, ‘‘ The 


History of Edueation.’’ 

Mr. Parkhill frowned as he thought of Mr. Kaplan. 
Mr. Kaplan was certainly his most energetic and ebul- 
lient pupil. He never missed a lesson; he never grew 
discouraged; the smile of undaunted hope and good will 
But, unfortunately, Mr. 
His spelling 


never left his cherubie face. 
Kaplan never seemed to learn anything. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


remained erratic, his grammar deplorable, his sentence 
structure fantastic. There was only one word for Mr. 
Kaplan’s idioms—atrocious. As for Mr, Kaplan’s 
speech, if anything it grew more astounding from day 
to day. Only last week Mr. Kaplan had announced that 
his wife suffered ‘‘fromm high blood pleasure.’’?’ And in 
a drill on adjectives he had given the positive, com- 
parative, and superlative forms of ‘‘cold’’ as ‘‘cold, 
colder, below zero.’’ Mr. Parkhill often wondered 
whether there wasn’t something sacrilegious in trying to 
impose the iron mold of English on so unfettered an 
intelligence.—Leonard Q. Ross, ‘‘The Education of 
H*Y*M*A*N* K*A*P*L*A*N*.’’ (Copyright, 1937, by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Ine. Used by permis- 


sion.) 


Very few who have been presented with a sheepskin 
at Commencement are aware, or wish to be reminded, 
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that the ceremony does not denote the conclusion of 
the educational process, but rather the beginning of it. 
It is common knowledge that school (or college) 
learning, usually far from substantial in the first 
place, tends to evanesce with the passage of the years. 
A British schoolman, formerly a captain in the Army 
Educational Corps, admits sadly that “the average 
adult by the age of 25 has retained perfect knowledge 
of only about 10 per cent of the facts presented to 
him at school.” Some may think that facts alone 
do not constitute an education—and right they are— 
but they must also recognize that attitudes without a 
factual foundation are like Spanish castles suspended 
in hot air. 

There is a healthy interest, in both lay and profes- 
sional circles, in the progress of adult education at 
home and abroad.? The literature has been increas- 
ing at a reasonable clip and shows signs of a postwar 
revival.$ 

To judge from the historical writings on the sub- 
ject, the roots of adult education are enveloped in 
mystery. Many historians and would-be historians 
commence with 18th or 19th century England, while 
some give credit to the early town meeting in New 
England.* “Historically considered, the notion that 
adult education began at the end of the 18th century 
and in Great Britain is, of course, absurd.”> Every 
civilization has provided some form of adult eduea- 
tion at one time or another.® Be that as it may, the 


1 Thomas T. Ormandy, ‘‘The Residuum of Knowledge 
in Adults,’’ Journal of Education (England), vol. 78, 
February 1946, p. 66. The reviewer has read at least 
a dozen articles in Nazi pedagogical journals published 
during 1943 and 1944 in which the authors complain bit- 
terly of the transitoriness of learning at the lower scho- 
lastic levels. 

2 Alvin Johnson, ‘‘Educating the Half-Educated,’’ 
New York Times Magazine, May 4, 1947, pp. 15, 48-49; 
F. Margaret Forster Evans, ‘‘Swedish People’s Colleges 
Revisited,’’ Journal of Education (England), vol. 79, 
March and April 1947, pp. 144, 146, 206, 208; Sverre 
Arestad, ‘‘Adult Education in Seandinavia,’’ American 
Teacher, XXXI, 3 and 4, December, 1946, and January 
1947, pp. 5-8 and 17-20. 

3 Ralph A. Beals and Leon Brody, ‘‘The Literature of 
Adult Edueation’’ (New York: American Association 
for Adult Education, 1941) contains a summary of the 
writings on adult education as of 1940. For more recent 
publications consult the Adult Education Journal. 

4 See, for example, James Truslow Adams, ‘‘ Frontiers 
of American Culture.’’ New York: Scribner, 1944, pp. 
145-146; Nicholas A. Hans, ‘‘The Principles of Eduea- 
tional Policy.’’ Second edition. London: King, 1933, 
p. 201; Morse A. Cartwright, ‘‘Ten Years of Adult Edu- 
cation.’’ New York: Macmillan, 1935, pp. 8-9. 

5 Basil A. Yeaxlee, ‘‘ Lifelong Education.’’ 
Cassell, 1929, p. 52. 

®Ibid. Dr. Yeaxlee begins his sketch of the history of 
adult education with Plato. Dr. Kandell calls attention 
to the Beth Hamidrash, a center of adult Jewish learn- 
ing since ancient times. See his introduction to the 
‘*Edueational Yearbook of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University.’’ New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1940, p. x. 
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information on comparative adult education’ is fuller 
and more satisfying than that available on the his. 
torical phases. 

A very likely source for the historian of adult edu- 
cation is Robert O. Ballou’s “A History of the Counei] 
on Books in Wartime, 1942-1946,” a little volume 
which describes the genesis and growth of a project 
which has earned the gratitude of innumerable soldier 
and foreign readers overseas. There can be little 
doubt that the Armed Services Editions, published by 
the Council, have done their bit to elevate the reading 
tastes of many Americans and to give intelligent 
Europeans a better insight into the American level of 
culture. 

A very interesting account of the development of 
education in the British Army since the beginning of 
the 19th century is given in “Adult Education,” by 
Major T. H. Hawkins, formerly chief instructor, 
Army School of Education, Eltham Place, and L. J. 
F. Brimble, joint editor of Nature. The scope of 
this documented study is thorough, embracing such 
topies as handicrafts, educational work among the 
British prisoners of war in the Stalags and the 
Oflags, and postwar Army education. Of special im- 
portance is the chapter, “Criticisms and Comments,” 
which shows that even military programs can profit 
by appraisals. A similar volume should be prepared 
some day on the story of adult education in the Amer- 
ican Armed Forces, but such a project would have 
little genuine value unless it, too, contains an evalu- 
ation of the work done. 

The life, ideas, work, and influence of one of the 
most important personalities in the development of 
modern adult education are treated in “N.F.S. Grundt- 
vig: Erzieher seines Volkes,” a Swiss monograph, 
apparently a doctoral dissertation, by Elisabeth Son- 
tag. The name of Grundtvig has become familiar in 
many parts of the world as the originator of the 
Danish Folk High School (Folkehdjskole, more prop- 
erly translated as People’s College), but it has some- 
how not achieved fame in Switzerland, despite the 
fact that the most noted Swiss adult educator, Dr. 
Fritz Wartenweiler, is a spiritual descendant of 
Grundtvig, Dr. Sontag’s book seeks to rectify the 
oversight. She makes use of primary sources, as well 
as of writings in four other languages. Her descrip- 
tion of Grundtvig’s influence abroad is brief and in- 
adequate. 

To commemorate the centennial of the establishment 
at Rgdding of the first Folkehdjskole by Christian 


7 Kandel, op. cit., contains data on the current status 
(1940) of adult education in 15 countries. For a brief 
survey of recent developments in the United States, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, England, Germany, and the USSR, 
see Adolph E. Meyer, ‘‘ The Development of Education in 
the Twentieth Century.’’ New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1939, pp. 192-214. 
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collaborated in 1944 on an informal, but detailed, 
history of the movement. Entitling their joint effort 
“Edueation in Democracy,” the authors offer brief 
biographies of Grundtvig and his chief disciple, 
Kristen Kold, and interesting accounts of several 
Folk High Schools. A special feature of this volume 
is the chapter on the effect of the German occupation 
in Denmark. 

Partially responsible for recent British interest in 
the Folk-High-School movement and possibly the in- 
spiration behind the publication of the preceding book 
is the series of essays entitled “The Future in Edu- 
eation,” which, together with “Education for a World 
Adrift,’ forms the content of “On Education,” by 
Sir Richard Livingstone, president of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Here Sir Richard recommends that 
Britain follow the example of the Danish People’s 
High School, as he ealls it. Coming from a scholar 
of such renown and expressed directly and quotably— 
frequently in Latin and Greek—this suggestion was 
bound to have an echo. The second part of the book, 
dealing with education for character and citizenship, 
contains numerous implications for adult education. 

One of the fundamental problems to be tackled by 
UNESCO is that of mass education. What England 
has done along these lines is described, somewhat too 
theoretically and with a tendentious tinge, in the offi- 
cial publication, “Mass Edueation in African So- 
ciety.” An attempt is made at brief comparison with 
work carried on elsewhere throughout the world. The 
appendix outlines very briefly the Laubach method of 
reading instruction. 

What Albert Mansbridge has to say about adult 
education makes worth-while reading, since he has 
been without doubt one of the most influential British 
leaders in this field. Consequently, the publication of 
“The Kingdom of the Mind,” a collection of his essays 
and addresses dating from 1903 to 1937, is an event 
of prime significance. Throughout this little book 
runs the belief in education and in religion. The final 
address presents the ideal of the workman scholar 
(e.g., Joseph Wright, the Oxford philologist, who 
had been a mill hand and illiterate up to the age of 
16). Leonard Clark’s introduction contains a bio- 
graphical sketch and a summary of Mansbridge’s 
achievements. 

A number of phases of postscholastic education are 
represented in the 14 contributions to “Adult Educa- 
tion,” a special issue of the Journal of Educational 
Sociology, edited by Winifred Fisher. Among the 
authors are Eduard C. Lindeman, professor of social 
philosophy at Columbia’s New York School of Social 
Work, and Senator Irving M. Ives, who is also dean 
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of the New York School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell. The longer articles, generally, 
possess substance, but the “articlettes” are rather 
dilettantish. 

The shape of things to come is the theme of “Adult 
Education after the War,” a report by a special com- 
mittee of the British Institute of Adult Education, 
which numbered among its members H. G. Wells, the 
classicist C. M. Bowra, and Basil Yeaxlee. The com- 
mittee paid attention to a variety of problems, but 
not always in a specific manner. The summary (pp. 
57-61) is a model of clarity and conciseness. 

A survey of current tendencies in the United States 
is given in “Trends in Postwar Adult Education,” a 
special issue of the Adult Education Journal, the offi- 
cial organ of the American Association for Adult 
Edueation now edited by Glen Burch. All aspects 
of adult education, from adult-edueation councils to 
workers education, are represented. The accent is 
on information, rather than on interpretation and 
analysis. “Perhaps the most significant of the find- 
ing of this survey lies in the undeniable evidence pre- 
sented of a heavy upsurge in enrollments in adult 
education” (p. 2), comments Morse A. Cartwright, 
director of the association. Is this per se a matter 
for rejoicing? 

Dr. Cartwright’s “Annual Report of the Director 
for 1946-47” affords him a chance to “sound off” on 
educational issues and events in a dozen prefatory 
pages before his review of the association’s progress 
and of its fiseal status. The current situation appears 
confused and therefore gloomy to him. But there is 
a way out: “The solution lies in enormous multiplica- 
tion of the opportunities for free, untrammeled, and 
unpropagandized adult education” (p. 14). Further- 
more, “Americans, given the chance to get at sources 
of real information and extended the opportunity to 
diseuss the issues inherent in local, national and inter- 
national living, will form their opinions, calmly and 
solidly” (ibid.). This is just too sanguine for com- 
fort. 

What the “sources of real information” are at pres- 
ent may be judged by studying the Report of the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press and the six 
special reports upon which it is based. First, how- 
ever, a few items of information concerning the com- 
mission. Sponsored by the University of Chicago 
and subvented by Time, Ine., and Eneyelopaedia 
Britannica, Inec., the Commission on Fredom of the 
Press is made up of a galaxy of intelectual greats, 
with Robert M. Hutchins as chairman and Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr., of Harvard as vice-chairman. The over- 
all report, introduced by a Hutchins foreword, has a 
short and simple title, “A Free and Responsible 
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Press,” but the subtitle is more descriptive (“A Gen- 
eral Report on Mass Communication: Newspapers, 
Radio, Motion Pictures, Magazines, and Books’). 
The supporting volumes are as follows: “Freedom of 
the Press,” by William Ernest Hocking, professor 
emeritus of philosophy at Harvard; “Peoples Speak- 
ing to Peoples,” by Llewellyn White and Robert D. 
Leigh, respectively assistant director and director of 
the commission; “Freedom of the Movies,” by Ruth 
A. Inglis, member of the commission’s research staff; 
“The American Radio,” by Llewellyn White; “Gov- 
ernment and Mass Communications,” by Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr.; and “The American Press and the San 
Francisco Conference,” by Milton D. Stewart, mem- 
ber of the research staff of the commission. 
two volumes were not available to the reviewer. 

To do complete justice to this series within the 
available space is an impossibility. The best that 
can be done is to indicate what may be inferred there- 
from ad maiorem adultae educationis gloriam. 

Coming back to the Cartwright statement quoted 
above, here is something for the director of the AAAE 
to ponder over: 


The commission knows that one dreadful curse of con- 
temporary life is the terrifying flood of words with which 
the agencies of mass communication threaten to inundate 
the citizen. Anybody with nothing to say can say it 
by mass communication if he has a knowing press agent, 
or a considerable reputation, or an active pressure group 
behind him, whereas, even with such advantages, anybody 
with something to say has a hard time getting it said by 
mass communication if it runs counter to the ideas of 
owners, editors, opposing pressure groups, or popular 
prejudice (‘‘A Free and Responsible Press,’’ Hutchins’s 
Foreword, pp. vii-viii). 


What about the “sources of real information’? To 
counter that Hutchins—or this writer—is cynical or 
at least overly skeptical, is to pile one delusion upon 
another. The facts must be faced squarely. 

The general report offers recommendations toward 
achieving a really free press, and by “press” is meant 
all media of public communication. As already stated, 
its content rests on that of the other volumes. Unfor- 
tunately, while this 130-page document is an accurate 
summary of the various reports, it fails to convey 
even slightly the richness of material to be found in 
them. 

White and Leigh’s “Peoples Speaking to Peoples” 
explores in detail the working problems of the inter- 
national communications services and makes specific 
suggestions toward reform. Hocking’s “Freedom of 
the Press” is an expansion of the summary statement 
in the appendix of the general report. This is a 
masterly discussion of principles, with some of which 
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the reader may be tempted to argue. In point of 
fact, some members of the commission do argue in 
signed footnotes, but in each case there is a reply by 
Hocking. 

Finally, there are White’s “The American Radio” 
and Inglis’s “Freedom of the Movies,” the two most 
scholarly works—and probably the most damaging— 
in the series just discussed (on the basis of Chafee’s 
previous work, his volume ought to be scholarly, too), 
Both trace the historical backgrounds of the respective 
mass media of communication. Both adduce an array 
of data on the status and influence of these media of 
communication in American life. Concluding pro- 
posals are presented by both authors toward the im- 
provement of service and the raising of the level of 
public taste. Until such reforms occur, it is well to 
take note of the commission’s analyses of the radio 
and the movies and to erganize educational work 
among adults on realistic, not fanciful, bases. 

The factors promoting and retarding political 
education are analyzed in “Democratic Experience 
and Education in the National League of Women 
Voters,” a doctoral dissertation submitted at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, by Sara B. Brumbaugh. 
The author feels that “the League will seriously err 
if it moves too far from the philosophy and proce- 
dure outlined and exemplified in the earlier stages of 
the movement” (p. 108). Her attitude is that of a 
kindly, but firm, critic. 

A sign that adult education has arrived, administra- 
tively speaking, is the appearance of “Counseling 
Techniques in Adult Education,” by Paul E. Klein 
and Ruth E. Moffitt, director of the department of 
adult education of the San Diego schools, and coun- 
selor of the San Diego Evening High School and 
Evening Junior College, respectively. This is a guide 
to the various methods and areas (educational, per- 
sonal, occupational) of counseling. Neither the text 
nor the nine-item bibliography contains any reference 
to the types of personalities delightfully described in 
Ross’ “The Education of Hyman Kaplan.” 

Guidance for adult educators is furnished by 
“Books for Adult Beginners,” an annotated, classified 
bibliography compiled by Pauline J. Fihe, director 
of the circulation department and the readers’ bureau 
of the Cincinnati Public Library, and by her two 
associates, Viola Wallace and Martha Schulz. The 
annotations, even though too abbreviated at times, 
and the index are very helpful. Rudolf Flesch, of 
the readability-formula fame, contributes the fore- 
word. ; 

Also of use to the teacher of adults is the “Adult 
Edueation Issue” of the New Jersey Library Bulletin, 
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edited by Raymond C. Lindquist, now librarian of the 
Cuyahoga County Library in Cleveland. Here may 
be found articles by such illustrious educators as 
Alvin S. Johnson, director emeritus of the New School 
for Social Research, practical hints on utilizing audio- 
visual aids, and miscellaneous suggestions toward mak- 
ing the library an efficient centre of adult education. 

The motto of the University Extension Division of 
the University of North Carolina is “The State is the 
Campus.” What the division has accomplished to 
make the statement a reality is described in “Univer- 
sity Extension in Action,” by its director, Russell 
M. Grumman, with the collaboration of eight faculty 
members of the university. The wide variety of edu- 
cational service rendered to the people of the state 
stamps the division as an important agency of adult 
education. 

An apparently thorough survey of the current 
status of the education of workers and labor officials 
in American universities is presented in “Labor Edu- 
caiion in Universities,” by Caroline F. Ware of the 
School of Social Work, Howard University. Dr. 
Ware visited some of the universities and received 
replies to her questionnaire from about six dozen 
other institutions. Additional observations on the 
role of higher education in advancing the laborers’ 
learning are contained in “Industrial Relations and 
Edueation,” a special issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology. Edited by Phillips Bradley, direc- 
tor of the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
of the University of Illinois, this issue covers a 
broader scope than the Ware volume, and contains 
considerably less detail. Less important for the stu- 
dent of labor education is “University Extension and 
Workers’ Edueation,” a pamphlet by Alfred P. Fern- 
bach, assistant professor of political science at the 
University of Virginia. A large portion of this book- 
let deals with the well-publicized University of Wis- 
consin School for Workers. For a firsthand account 
of this school the reader should obtain “ “The Wiscon- 
sin Idea’ in Workers Edueation,” by E. E. Schwarz- 
trauber, who has just concluded a decade of service as 
director of the school. Interesting and informative as 
this booklet is, it is but a mere introduction. The seri- 
ous student should read Dr. Schwarztrauber’s longer 
work, “Workers’ Education: A Wisconsin Experi- 
ment,” published half a dozen or so years ago. 


8 For other information on labor education, see Labor 
Education Guide, edited by Orlie A. H. Pell, American 
Labor Edueation Service, 1776 Broadway, New York 19; 
and Labor Education News, published by the Labor 
Education Service, Division of Labor Standards, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C.; ‘‘Report of 
the Educational Department, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union: June 1, 1944, to December 31, 
1946.’’ Educational Department, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, 1710 Broadway, New York 19. 
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A series of discussions between veterans and civil- 
ians on publie problems is clearly described in “The 
Story of a Discussion Program,” a booklet prepared 
by Joseph Cahn and others who have participated in 
a project sponsored by the New York Adult Educa- 
tion Council. Those desiring to organize similar dis- 
cussion programs, whether between veterans and 
civilians or between other groups of contrasting back- 
grounds and interests, may well use this little book 
as a manual. Further hints on discussion techniques 
may be gleaned from “Handbook for Discussion Lead- 
ers,” by J. Jeffrey Auer, assistant professor of speech 
at Oberlin, and Henry L. Ewbank, professor of speech 
at the University of Wisconsin. This small volume 
is highly practical (e.g., pp. 59-61) and should aid 
timid college teachers in weaning themselves from 
overdependence on the lecture method. 

A lively introduction to the various techniques and 
resources in adult education is contributed by Flor- 
ence B. Widutis, executive director of the Postwar 
Edueation Exchange, and Sally Smith Kahn in 
“Here’s How It’s Done.” The reason of being of the 
bulletin is derived from the following: “Is action on 
some important issue urgently needed at once? Well, 
to support a proposal, people must know the facts. 
After knowledge comes conviction. After conviction 
comes action. But in the beginning there must be 
knowledge” (p. 3). 

Within the past two decades or so, parent education 
has become an important phase of adult education, 
and there are a number of publications to aid workers 
in this field. “Leading Parents Groups,” by Evelyn 
M. Duvall, executive secretary of the National Con- 
ference on Family Relations, and Sylvanus M. Duvall, 
professor of social science and religion at George Wil- 
liams College, is an elementary, sometimes wordy, 
manual on aims, programs, and procedures. “The 
Parent-Teacher Organization: Its Origins and Devel- 
opment,” a publication of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, is, nothwithstanding the sub- 
title, a descriptive, not an historical work (the nearest 
approach to history may be found on pp. 178-180). 
It has been prepared to help pre- and inservice teach- 
ers, administrators, and supervisors toward leadership 
of PTA groups. In “Laymen Help Plan the Curricu- 
lum,” Helen F. Storen, curriculum co-ordinator at the 
Tenafly (N. J.) High School, presents what is prob- 
ably the most progressive plan of parent education, 
the participation by laymen—parents and nonparents 
—in planning the school curriculum. Miss Storen de- 
scribes and interprets programs carried on all over the 
country. Her analysis of the problems brought about 
by laymen’s participation tends sometimes to become 
disturbing, especially when she opposes “certain lay- 
men” who object to “any curriculum departures be- 
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cause of a basic fear of social change, or because of 
misconceptions of the purposes of modern education” 
(p. 48). In plain words, this is loading the dice: 
Either laymen share Miss Storen’s views on modern 
education, or they must be misinformed. Why not be 
less dogmatie and give intelligent laymen credit for 
the independent use of their minds? Aside from this 
stricture, the reviewer feels that Miss Storen’s pamph- 
let is exceptionally interesting and informative, sug- 
gesting possibilities toward a better rapprochement 
between school and home, between schoolmaster and 
laity. 

Wilbur C. Parry’s “Christian Education for Adults” 
is a brief guide to religion, and more particularly “a 
leadership-education text for the leader of adult work 
in the church” (p. 4). The material is written in a 
simple style and should prove suggestive not only for 
Protestants, for whom the booklet is intended, but 
also for lay workers in other faiths. 

With the tapering off of large-scale immigration 
there has been less interest in the training of the 
foreign-born in citizenship. Nevertheless, the cur- 
rent literature attests to the fact that the Ameri- 
canization (a term rarely used nowadays) of immi- 
grants is still a significant aspect of adult education. 
“Civie Education for the Foreign Born in the United 
States,” a joint publication of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the U. S. Department of 
Justice and the AASA of the NEA, is a brief state- 
ment on the current status of the problem, followed 
by a fifty-page census of noncitizens. “English Is a 
Foreign Language,” by Caroline A. Whipple, con- 
sultant of the Committee for Refugee Education, is a 
concise manual of methods of teaching English to 
foreign-speaking adults. The annotated bibliography 
(pp. 48-58) is many times worth the price of the 
entire booklet. For all American adults, native as 
well as foreign, the new edition of the patriotic 
anthology, “The American Citizens Handbook,” ar- 
ranged by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the NEA 
Journal, will undoubtedly serve as a source of inspira- 
tion toward better American and world citizenship. 

Community organization has been a fascinating 
subject for leaders in adult education. The last war 
seems to have accelerated action on this front, and 
the new literature reflects the increased and varied 
activity. “Community Planning for Peacetime Liv- 
ing,’ a report of the 1945 Stanford Workshop ‘on 
Community Leadership, edited by Louis Wirth of the 
University of Chicago and Ernest R. Hilgard and I. 
James Quillen of Stanford, offers reasonable recom- 
mendations on all phases of community living in a 
postwar world. James Dahir’s “Community Centers 
as Living War Memorials” is an excellent bibliogra- 
phy of the community-center movement, with first-rate 
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annotations on more than 100 references. An account 
of the adult-education project in Taos County (N. M.) 
is related with ample detail and illustrated by 63 
striking photographs in “It Happened in Taos,” by | 
J. T. Reid, director of extension and professor of | 
adult education at the University of New Mexico, | 
The accent, as might be expected, is on county plan. | 
ning. Thirty-four instances of planning on a com. | 
munity basis in Virginia and elsewhere in the South 
are presented in “Small Communities in Action,” by 
Jean and Jess Ogden, associates in adult education 
in the Extension Division of the University of Vir. 
ginia. Diseussing that sometimes elusive and mis- 
understandable word, “planning,” the Ogdens stress 
that “by thinking and working together on common © 
problems those whose lives are affected can find solu- | 
tions” (p. xiii, authors’ italies). Here is a nontech- 
nical definition which ought to be universally intel- 
ligible. It is clear from the Ogdens’s observations that 
the future amelioration of conditions in the South, as 
in other regions, rests in a large measure on the 
degree of co-operative planning in the small com- — 
munities. “Community Education in Foreign Af- — 
fairs,” by W. Harold Dalgliesh, secretary of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of Salt Lake City, is a 
summary of the activities of adult groups interested 
in foreign relations in 19 cities and of the teaching © 
of international relations in the public schools in those 
cities. The author concludes that “community edu- 
eation in foreign affairs is a field still awaiting in- © 
tensive development” (p. 69). . 

Regardless of what the specific course offerings — 
may be,® or whatever the form of individual and 
group interaction, adult education is a serious affair — 
and is gradually attaining professional status. Asa ~ 
prelude to its coming-of-age, it must have a body of © 
critical professional literature worthy of attention. 
The present collection under review contains several 
really worth-while contributions. More, especially of 
the research variety, are sorely needed.1° In addi- 
tion, as Kandel remarked more than a dozen years 
ago, “The history of adult education . . . still re- 
mains to be written.’ 


9 History of Social Thought, Theatrical Publicity, The 
Fugue and the Sonata, ete., at the New School for Social 
Research, New York City; Anatomy (for Attorneys), at 
Sacramento Evening Junior College, Family Education 
for Peace, at Salinas Evening High School and Evening 
College, Jet Propulsion, at San Bernardino Valley Eve- 
ning Junior College, and Perfect Hostess, at Oakland 
Technical Adult Evening School (reported in California 
Journal of Secondary Education, Nov. 1946, pp. 324— 
325). 

10 See the outline of needed research in ‘‘Suggested 
Studies in Adult Education.’’ New York: Institute of 
Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1942. Pp. 10-26. 


11 Kandel, op. cit., p. ix. Specific topics for research 


‘are discussed on pp. x-xi. 
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Over and above the development of a professional 
literature is the challenge to adult educators and to 
the citizenry at large to provide a well-rounded and 
varied program? of lifelong learning for Everyman. 
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Distributor, [1944.] Pp. 63. 

J. J. Auer and H, L. Ewbank. ‘‘Handbook for Discus- 
sion Leaders.’? New York: Harper, 1947. Pp. viii+ 
118. $1.75. 

(R. O. Ballou.] 
in Wartime, 1942-1946.’? 
1946. Pp. 126. 

‘<Tndustrial Relations and Educeation.’’ 

Special issue of Journal of Educational Sociology, XX, 

8, April 1947, pp. 449-528. $0.35. 


‘A History of the Council on Books 
New York: [The Council], 


‘*Adult Eduea- 
tion after the War.’’ London: Oxford University 
Press, 1945. Pp. xii+64. $1.25. 

‘*Democratic Experience and Educa- 
tion in the National League of Women Voters.’’ Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 916. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1946. Pp. x+115. $2.10. 

‘¢Trends in Postwar Adult Edueation.’’ 
Special issue of Adult Education Journal, V, 1, Janu- 
ary 1946. Pp. 72. $0.50. 

‘*The Story of a Discussion Program.’’ 
New York: New York Adult Education Council, 254 
Fourth Ave., [1946.] Pp. 94. $1.00. 

‘¢ Annual Report of the Director for 
1946-47.’? New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, [1947.] Pp. 40. 


*‘‘Civie Edueation for the Foreign-Born in the United 


States.’’? [Philadelphia, Pa.: Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, U. S. Department of Justice, n.d. 
Pp. v + 80. 

‘A Free and 
Responsible Press.’’ Chicago, Ill.: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1947. Pp. xii+139. $2.00. 

‘*‘Community Centers as Living War Memo- 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1946. 
$0.50. 


riaig:”? 
Pp. 63. 
‘‘Community Edueation in Foreign 
New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 
58 E. 68 Street, 1946. Pp. ix+70. $0.50. 

Ek. M. and 8S. M. Duvall. ‘‘Leading Parent Groups.’’ 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946. Pp, 128. 
$0.50. 

. P. Fernbach. ‘‘University Extension and Workers’ 
Edueation.’’ Studies in University Extension Educa- 
tion, No. 3. Bloomington, Ind.; W. 8S. Bittner, Secre- 
tary, National University Extension Association, In- 
diana University, 1945. Pp. 32. $0.25. 


Affairs.’’ 


> 


‘*Books for 
Adult Beginners.’’ Revised edition. Chicago, IIL: 
American Library Association, 1946. Pp. 56. $0.75. 
W. Fisher, ed. ‘‘Adult Edueation.’’ Special issue of 
Journal of Educational Sociology, XIX, 1, September 


1945. Pp. 64. $0.35. 
R. M. Grumman et al. ‘‘University Extension in 
Action.’’ Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 


Press, 1947. Pp. ix+175. $2.00. 
_% This should include not only ‘‘academic,’’ voca- 
tional, and professional subjects of instruction, but also 


opportunities for community planning, discussions of 


Pproblems and issues, and, what is frequently lacking in 


books on adult education, provisions for the enjoyment 
of music, drama, art, as well as other forms of recrea- 
tion. 
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‘* Adult Eduea- 
Pp. viii+ 420. 


T. H. Hawkins and L. J. F. Brimble. 
tion.’? London: Maemillan, 1947. 
$3.50, 

W. E. Hocking. 
Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
$3.00. 

R. A. Inglis. ‘‘ Freedom of the Movies.’’ Chicago, Ill: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. x+241. $3.00. 

P. E. Klein and R. E. Moffitt. ‘‘Counseling Techniques 
in Adult Education.’’ New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946. 
Pp. xi+185. $2.00. 

[R. C. Lindquist, ed.] ‘‘Adult Education Issue.’’ New 
Jerscy Library Bulletin, XIV (n.s.), 1-2, Spring 1946. 
Pp. 168. (Trenton: New Jersey State Department of 
Education.) 

R. Livingstone. 
bridge University Press, 1944. 
$1.75. 

A. Mansbridge. 
chester, England: Meridian Press, 1946, 
178. 5/-. 

J. C. Mgller and K. Watson. 
racy.’’ London: Faber and Faber, 1944. 
5/-. 

J. E. Morgan, ed. 
Third (United Nations) edition. 
NEA, 1946. Pp. 637. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. ‘‘The Par- 
ent-Teacher Organization.’’ Chicago, Ill.: The Con- 
gress, 1944. Pp. ix+197. 

J.and J. Ogden. ‘‘Small Communities in Action.’’ New 
York: Harper, 1946. Pp. xix+244. $3.00. 

W. C. Parry. ‘‘Christian Education for Adults.’’ 
Louis, Mo.: Bethany Press, 1946. Pp. 64. $0.40. 

J. T. Reid. ‘‘It Happened in Taos.’’ Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1946. Pp. 118+ 
LXIII plates. $2.50. 

Ek. E. Schwarztrauber. ‘‘ ‘The Wisconsin Idea’ in Work- 
ers’ Education.’’ Madison: University of Wisconsin 
School for Workers, [1946.] Pp. 19. 

E, Sontag. ‘‘N.F.S. Grundtvig.’’ Bern, Switzerland: 
A. Francke Verlag, 1946. Pp. 132. 6.80 Franes 
(Swiss). 

H. F. Storen. ‘‘Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum.’’ 
Washington, D. C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 1946. Pp. 75. $1.00. 

C, F. Ware. ‘‘Labor Education in Universities.’’ New 
York: American Labor Education Service, 1776 Broad- 
way, 1946. Pp. 138. $1.00. 

C. A. Whipple. ‘‘English Is a Foreign Language. 
New York: Committee for Refugee Education, 254 
Fourth Ave., 1946. Pp. 62. $0.25. 

L. White. ‘‘The American Radio.’’ Chicago, Ill.: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xxi+260. $3.25. 
L. White and R. D. Leigh. ‘‘ Peoples Speaking to Peo- 
ples.’’ Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 

1946. Pp. x+122. $2.00. 

F. B. Widutis and S. S. Kahn. ‘‘Here’s How It’s 
Done.’’ New York: Postwar Information Exchange, 
41 Maiden Lane, 1945. Pp. 74. $1.00. 

L. Wirth, E. R. Hilgard, and I. J. Quillen, ed. ‘‘Com- 
munity Planning for Peacetime Living.’’ Stanford 
University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1946. 
Pp. vili+ 177. $1.50. 
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‘*Freedom of the Press.’’ Chicago, 
Pp. xi+ 243. 


‘*On Education.’’ Cambridge: Cam- 
Pp. x+127, xv+158. 


‘The Kingdom of the Mind.’’ Man- 
Pp. xvii+ 


‘*Edueation in Democ- 
Pp. 160. 


‘*¢The American Citizens Handbook.’’ 
Washington, D, C.: 


St. 


” 





ARTLEY, A. S., AND LILLIAN GRAY. What Neat? Pp. 
127. Seott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. 1947. 
$1.08, 


for Independence 


A second-grade book in the Reading 
The stories are 


series, William S. Gray, reading director. 


written by Ruth Wagner, with illustrations by Eleanor 
Campbell. 
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BRADFORD, ELIZABETH. Let’s Talk about Children. Pp. 
x+167. Prentice-Hall. 1947. $2.50. 
Presents friendly, sensible advice concerning many of the 
problems related to the care of children. 
eo 


CAMPBELL, VIVIAN (editor). A Christmas Anthology of 
Poetry and Painting. The Woman’s Press, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 22. 1947. $3.00. 

A beautiful collection of poems combined with reproduc- 
tions of great paintings, with a foreword by Walter Pach. 


CIER HANnpBook. Pp. 66. Commission for Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruction, 744 Jackson Place, 
NW, Washington 6. 1947. Free. 

A revised second edition of the first issue of the Handbook 
which was listed in SCHOOL AND Society, April 12. A 
supplement is scheduled to appear about February, 1948. 


DUNKEL, HAROLD BAKER. General Education in the Hu- 
manities. Pp. 321. American Council on Education, 
Washington 6. 1947. $3.50. 

One of the publications of the Cooperative Study in Gen- 
eral Education. 


Illustrated by 
1947, 


Three without Fear. 
Pp. 185. Longmans, Green. 


Du Sok, Rospert C. 
Ralph Ray, Jr. 
$2.25. 

A story of shipwreck and adventure in Baja California 
written for young people. 


‘*Education in Nicaragua.’’ U. 
Pp. 56. 
1947. 


EBAUGH, CAMERON D. 
S. Office of Education Bulletin 1947, No. 6. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 
$0.20, 

° 

Facci, JOSEPH. A Plan for a Democratic Public Opinion. 
Pp. 104. Published by the author, Box 716, Falls 
Church, Va. 1947. $1.00; quantity rates. 

Presents a new approach to a fundamental problem of our 


democracy. 
* 


FOWLKES, JOHN GUY, AND DONALD A. MorGAN (editors). 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum Ma- 
terials. Multigraphed. Pp. 215. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wis. 1947. $4.50. 
Fourth annual edition (revised). Reprints of the article 
“Free Curriculum Materials for the Learners and the 
Teachers” by Dr. Fowlkes will be furnished free to any 
school, teacher, or official on request. 


GISEVIUS, HANS BERND. To the Bitter End, 
Houghton Mifflin. 1947. $4.00. 


An informal reeord of the Third Reich from the burning 
of the Reichstag to the devastation of Germany, by one of 
the leading figures in the German resistance movement. 


HAMMOND, RoBert. The Philosophy of Alfarabi and Its 
Influence on Medieval Thought. Pp. 55. Hobson Book 
Press, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 1947. $1.50. 
Presents the elements in the philosophy of Alfarabi in 
common with Scholasticism. 


Pp. 632. 


Adult Educa- 
Maemillan. 


HAWKINS, T. H., AND L. J. F. BRIMBLE. 
tion: The Record of the British Army. 
1947. $3.50. 

Reviewed in this number. 
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HouMES, OLIVE. Latin America: Land of a Golden 
Legend. Headline Series, No. 65. Pp. 62. Fore; 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th St., New York 1 
1947. $0.35. 
Includes a short article entitled ‘“‘Our Argentine Policies» 
by Hubert Herring. : 

8 


LANE, FREDERIC C., ERIc F. GOLDMAN, AND ERLING ¥ 
Hunt. The World’s History. Illustrated. Pp. 789, 
Harcourt Brace. 1947. $3.20. 


Texts and maps tell the story of the spread of civilization 
from the first four centers and the changes they underwent, 


LEYBURN, JAMES G. World Minority Problems. Publie 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 132. Pp. 32. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 1947, 
$0.20. 

An analysis of the world’s racial, cultural, and nationaj 
minorities and the problems associated with them. 


McMurry, RuTH, AND MUNA LEE. The Cultural Ap. 
proach; Another Way in International Relations. Pp, 
280. University of North Carolina Press. 1947. $3.50, 


Examines the origin and development of the cultural. 
relations programs of ten nations. 


19th Annual Report of the Seottish Council for Research 
in Education, 1946-47. Pp. 12. Published by the 
council, 46 Moray Place, Edinburgh. 1947. 


1947 Report of the NEA Committee on Professional 
Ethies. Pp. 64. NEA, Washington 6. 1947. Single 
copies free; additional copies 25¢; quantity rates. 


OpuM, Howarp W. Understanding Society. Pp. 748. 
Maemillan. 1947. $5.00. 


Presents the principles of dynamic sociology. 


QUINTANA, Ricarpo (editor). Two Hundred Poems, 
Pp. xxxii+ 393. Longmans, Green. 1947. $2.50. 
A collection of poetry from the early English ballads 
through the 20th century. 


Rocers, SHERMAN. Why Kill the Goose? Pp. 78. 
Foundation for Economic Education, Inc., Irvington- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 1947. $0.75; quantity rates. 
— the writer’s interpretation of the cause of industrial 
strife. 

io 
Philosophy and Politics, Pp. 27. 


RUSSELL, BERTRAND. 
1947. $0.75. 


Cambridge University Press: Macmillan, 


The 4th annual lecture of the National Book League de’ 


livered at Friends House, London, on October 23, 1946. 
> 


TREVOR, ELLESTON. Deep Wood. 


under the roots of a tree. 
e 


TRUXAL, ANDREW G., AND FRANCIS E. MERRILL. The ~ 


Family in American Culture. Pp. 780. Prentice-Hall. 


1947, $5.65. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary. National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean. Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
GUY E. SNAVELY. Executive 
GEORGE D. 


Cincinnati. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President. the University of 


Director, Association of American Colleges 
STODDARD, President. University of Iliinois 


Illustrated by Stephen 
J. Voorhies. Pp. 282. Longmans, Green. 1947. $2.50. 


A delightful story for young people concerning the activi 
ties of several small creatures of the wood and their home 
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